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Into your bank comes an L. B. sales- 
man. Who is this man? Not just 
“another salesman” fevering for a stray 
order. Heis the ambassador of a great 
progressive service, unique in size, scope 


and diversity. 


He places at your disposal the re- 
sources of an institution that is helping 
business in general, and banks in par- 
ticular, make profits from files and 
records formerly unproductive. L.B’s 
creative leadership over 46 years, is 
reflected in the following facts: 

1. L. B. is the oldest and largest institution of 

its kind in the world. 

2. L. B. has served over 125,000 offices includ- 
ing thousands of banks. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a nationally known bank whom 
Library Bureau has not served. 


3. L. B. manufactures over 4,000 individual 
products-—many especially developed for 


Leadership! 


4. L. B. makes over 300,000 cards every hour 
—2% million a day— in dozens of styles 
and sizes especially designed for banks. 


5. L. B. buys over 3,000,000 Ibs. of folder stock 
- year; and makes over 100,000 folders 
aily. 


6. L. B. uses for its metal cabinets nearly 4,000 
tons of steel yearly. 


7. L. B. uses in its wood factories more than 
6 million feet of lumber and veneer each 
year. 


But beyond these physical symbols 
of leadership are the business analysis, 
inventive genius, brain power and 
specialized training that have earned 
leadership. All these are suggested by 
the scope of L. B. service listed at the 
right. Ask our nearest office to send 
an L.B. Bank department representa- 
tive, to interpret these services to the 
profit of your own bank. 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


| Plans }4 Makes | Installs | 
| 


Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies | 


bank use. 

Boston New York 
Albany Denver Louisville 
Atlanta Des Moines Milwaukee 
Baltimore Detroit Minneapolis 
Birmingham Erie New Orleans 
Bridgeport Fall River Newark 
Buffalo Hartford Pittsbu 
Cincinnati Houston Portlan 
Cleveland Indianapolis Providence 
Columbus Kansas City Richmond 


Philadelphia Chicago 

St. Louis Dallas — Parker Bros. 

St. Paul San Francisco 

Scranton Portland, Ore. 

Springfield Oakland 

Syracuse Seattle, Wash. 

Toledo F. W. Wentworth & Co. 
Los Angeles — McKee & Wentworth 


Salt Lake City — C. G. Adams 


Foreign Offices —London.... Manchester... . Birmingham .... Cardiff... . Paris 


One phase of L. B.’s leadership is 
its importance as an employer, and 
as a consumer and manufacturer 
of materials. L. B.’s business activi. 
ties would support the industrial 
and social life of a small city. Read 
the facts below. 


The Six Big Divisions 
of Library Bureau 
Service 


Library Bureau has 
for 46 years satisfied the 
filing and record needs 
of manufacturers, 
banks, insurance com- 
panies, retailers, and 
practically every other 
kind of business and 
profession—large and 
small. 


1. Special Service 
Analysis Service 


Indexing Service 
Statistical Service 


2. Specialized 
Departments 


Bank Department 
Government Department 
Insurance Department 
Library Department 
Schools of Filing 


3. Filing Systems— 
Alphabetic 
Geographic 
Numeric 
Subject 
L. B. Automatic Index 
L. B. Russell Index 


4. Card Record Systems 


L. B. Sales record 
L. B. Stock record 
L. B. Card ledger 
L. B. Visible record file 


5. Cabinets—Wood 
and Steel 


Card index cabinets 
Counter-hight units 
Horizontal units 

L. B. Card record desks 
Vertical units 

L. B. Record safe 


6. Supplies 
Cards 


Over 1,000 styles of plain 
index and stock forms 


Folders 


L. B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 


Guides 


Plain, printed and cellu- 
loided 

Removable label guides 

Metal tip guides 
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The Cheapest Address Plates You Can Buy! 


Cost less than other addressing meth- 
ods. Blank plates only Ic at Chicago. 
Note simplicity—all in ONE PIECE. 


BLANK plate before 


Style 


embossing type onit. Note sim- 
plicity—complete in ONE piece. 


Quickly Made by Anyone in Your Office! 


Your clerk puts on names, addresses, 
etc., QUICKLY! Type embossers 
RENT as low as $2.00 a week. No expe- 
rience needed to use. Take less space 
than a typewriter—make less noise. 


Wachincten 


Style ‘‘C’’ plate after embossing 
type in your own office or our 
nearest service station, see below. 


Addressing Machines as Low as $37.50! 


Print thru a ribbon from exact type- 
A writer facetype. Hard to distinguish 
ee result from actual typewriting. 


If changes occur, flatten down OLD 
type, then ‘‘graphotype’’ new name, 
ress, etc. Surprisingly cheap! 


FREE Trial Helps You Sell and Save More! 


When others in your line testify their 
Addressographs are SAVING and 
SELLING more for them, it’s good 
business to mail the coupon below. 


Complete plates filed like 
cards in steel drawers 
and metal cabinets. 


FREE Books to Help You! 


—‘Mailing Lists That Pay.”’ 


2—Short Cut Bulletins 
adapted to your business. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 908 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
FACTORIES: Chicago— Brooklyn—London 


Allentown Dallas Minneapolis San Francisco a “1 
Albany Denver Newark Seattle 
Atlanta Des Moines New Orleans Spokane Z Nad 
Birmingham _ Detroit New York St. Louis ee | 
Baltimore Duluth Omaha St. Paul Z or! 
Boston El Paso Peoria Syracuse 7 Qy 
Buffalo Grand Rapids Philadelphia Toledo 
Butte Houston Pittsburgh Washington KS 
Chicago Indianapolis Portland CGN ESS 
Cincinnati Kansas City Salt Lake City | 
CANADA: 60 West Front Street, TORONTO 
Vancouver, Montreal, Winnipeg, London 4 
ove oo 
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ROM a Pennsylvania city 

a newspaper: clipping 
drifted into the office of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
It reported cértain changes in 
the personnel of the largest 
bank in the city. 


The President, the oldest 
officer in the bank, had been 
elected Chairman of the 
Board. (He was an Alexander 
Hamilton Institute man.) 


The Assistant Cashier, the 
youngest officer in the bank, 
had been elected Cashier. 
(He, too, was an Alexander 
Hamilton Institute man.) The 
report contained this inter- 
esting sentence referring to the 
new cashier: 


“Mr. Blank has been with 
the bank a number of years 
and has rounded out his 
business experience with 


the Alexander Hamilton 


Institute Course.” 


The incident is recorded 
here not because it is unusual, 
but because—on the contrary 
—it is typical of what is 
happening in the banking 
world every day. As the 
problems of bankers become 
more and more definitely busi- 
ness problems, the men of all- 
round business training move 
steadily to the top. A gratify- 


.A-FEW. of the banks in 
which important positions 
are held by Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute men. 


No. of 
Bank Subscribers 
National City Bank of New 
Your. . 220 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York . =< 
Ladd & Tilton Bank, | 
Portland, Oregon 55 
Chasé’ National Bank, 
° New York City 76 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C "49 
Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York City 54 
Marine Trust Co., Buffalo 67 
Southern Trust & Commerce 
Bank,. . . San Diego 20 
Bank of Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York City 35 
First Wisconsin National 
Bank, . . Milwaukee 52 
Liberty National Bank, 
i New York Ci ity 31 
_ Seattle National Bank, 
Seattle, Wash. 35 
‘Chemical Bank, 
New York City 40 
Mellon National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 39 
Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, New York City 42 


which the officers of the In- 
stitute did not foresee. The 
Institute was founded as a 
source of executive training 
for men in industrial and 
commercial life. It was Mr. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, one of 
the members of the Advisory 
Council, who first pointed out 
the value of its training to 
men in banking. 


Since then the number of 


- all the facts. 


they keep moving 


rolled, to the Ladd and Til- 
ton Bank in Portland, Ore- 
gon, which in its newspaper 
advertisements has featured 
the fact that 55 of their men 
have this business training, 


, there is hardly an outstand- 
* ing institution in the country 


which does not have its quota 
of Institute trained men. 


To extend the knowledge 

of the Institute and its work, 
a book of 118 pages has been 
published, entitled: ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business.” It gives 
_ It is a rather 
costly little book to distribute 
and is not offered indiscrimi- 
nately. But to any reader 
of this magazine, the Insti- 
tute will gladly send a copy 
»without any obligation what- 
ever. 


We are glad to have the 
Institute better known by 
bankers—both officials and 
subordinates—to whom so 
many sorts of business men 
turn for counsel and advice. 
If we may have your name 
and address on the coupon 
below your copy will go for- 
ward at once. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
661 Astor Plaée, New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business”’ 
which I may keep without obligation 


ing number of these, thruout bank officials enrolled with  ,.,.... mia 
the country, are Alexander the Institute has grown tre- — A#dtess-------------- 
Hamilton Institute men. mendously every year. From 
the ‘National City === 
This was a development New York with 220 men en- pusness 
— Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 
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The Good Product, 
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> and the Sound Organization 
N 
a The simple things which we used dence of the public, has a tremen- | tN 
i to write in our copy-booksat school, dous advantage. 
4 true today, as th then. 
While it continues to deserve that 
AV Honesty is still the best policy, favor and that confidence, it cannot ( KE 
H eX i whether for the individual, or the be greatly disturbed by any but the ( =f: 
: =|) corporation. most extraordinary and the most (= 2 
H exceptional developments. 
The good product— which means 
z =|) the honest-built, honest-merchan- Even times of national depression 4 =]: 
4= ) dised product,—is indubitably the only serve to make their strongly in- =f: 
1 ? most valuable and most necessary trenched position relatively stron- Ee E 
: =|) asset a corporation can possess. ger, for it is a proven fact that in (= : 
such times, men, seeking the most =f: 
: =p It is more necessary, and more for their money, inevitably turn to (= : 
E=k if that intel- that which is sound and true. 
ESK ligence and wisdom of manage- 
H EK ment, and that soundness of or- As long as they build right, and deal =e: 
a=) ganization, which it almost pre- fair, manufacturers of this kind and =e: 
H ESK supposes. type will unquestionably go on, year i=—: 
after year, winning ever-increasing 
EE HI Whatever of the transient and the success in that industry of which j=: 
=|" ephemeral there may be connected they are a part. 
Ek with any business success, the roots JES 
H EK which nourish and give it perma- They are strengthening themselves V=5: 
A ESK nence strike deep in the soil of every day, and day after day, in V=5: 
H Ek public good will. the affections of the buying public ‘ =: 
which makestheirbusiness possible. V=5: 
You cannot have public good will (= 
j= ? unless both your product and the In doing this, they are more than win- (= 3 
7. = ) organization back of it, are sound, ning success in the present, — they (= : 
= : and trustworthy. are building themselves strength 12 A 
=|? and security in the days to come. =f: 
= ) The business whose product, and (= : 
: =|) whose sales or distributing person- Hupp Motor Car Corporation (= : 
. nel, enjoy the favor and the conf- Detroit, Michigan =f: 
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the West Farther West 


That, Says Wallace, Would Answer the Farmer’ 


s Grievances; 


Lower Freight Rates for Him Alone and Intermediate Credit 


HAT is An interview with Henry C. Wallace sells as he 


the =. Secretary of Agriculture used to be. 
er kicking The farmer’s 
are in Wash- Author of “The Mirrors of Washington on his having 
ington you acertain near- 


have to stuff your fingers into your ears 
not to hear the answer to that question. 
A hundred voices are raised every day 
to tell what is the matter with Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and a dozen other 
agricultural states. And the answer is 
not so simple as it was in 1896 when 
Mr. William Allen White settled the 
whole controversy by saying that 
‘Kansas started in to raise hell and had 
an overproduction.” 

The farmer has not been raising hell. 
He has been raising potatoes, for exam- 
ple, with this result: Secretary Wallace 
said to me, “I have just got a request 
from the farmers of the Northwest that 
I should help them get cars to move 
their potatoes to market. Of course 
I shall see that cars are sent to them. 
_ But they would be just as well or better 
off without the cars, for when they 
have paid the freight on their potatoes 
to the market they will probably be out 
of pocket. The potatoes will sell for 
less than the freight on them.” 

Introducing, you exclaim, our old 
acquaintance, the costly distribution 
system, the middleman who eats us 
both up, producer and consumer alike. 
And when we reach him we come to an 
impasse. Not at all. The practical 


people who are voicing the farmers’. 


complaint do not insist at once on 
moving this mountain. They ask for 
more immediate reforms. 

“Stop,” exclaims this most articu- 
late of all classes, which speaks through 
the farm bloc in the national legislature 
through the Farm Bureau Federation, 
through other farm organizations 
which regard the Bureau as a pussy- 
footing bunch of compromisers and 
through Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace who, being part of the Administra- 
tion, is more temperate than the rest 
of them. “Stop stretching the surface 
of the earth like an elastic band and 
moving the farmer twice as far away 
from the markets where he buys and 


ness to his market. Double his 
distance from his market and 
you ruin him. Stop also con- 
tracting the money with which 
he buys — out of all proportion to 
the way you contract the money 
with which other people buy.” 

It is a simple little request. 
Stop stretching the surface of 
the earth. Stop moving the 
West farther from New York 
than Argentine is. But it does 
sound strange. We had been 
told that the world was getting 
smaller, that distances were 
being annihilated, that it was 
only twenty-four hours as the 
airplane flies from New York to 
Queenstown and only a few 
seconds as the wireless message 
flies, when suddenly the farmer 
who has been raising spinach in 
Texas for the New York market 
finds New York is become for 
all practical purposes as far 
from Texas as Texas is from the 
moon. In Texas now, you 
might as well raise spinach for 
the man in the moon as for the 
man in New York. The rail- 
road from Texas to New York 
has stretched, stretched and 
stretched. The spinach industry 
of Texas has been wiped out. 
The man in the moon is a poor 
consumer or buys his spinach 
nearer at hand. 

Well, what difference does it 
make to the rest of us, to us 
who read bankers’ magazines? 
It is agreed that this is a time 
to “‘boost, not knock.’ Why 
doesn’t the farmer join the 
chorus? It seems a little in- 
considerate of him to keep on 
wailing. 

“I suppose,” I said to Mr. 
Wallace by way of beginning, 
farmer always kicks.” 
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“Oh, you Easterners,”’ exclaimed the 
Secretary of Agriculture, looking at me 
hard from under his great bushy eye- 
brows, which they tell us Nature 
grows on farmers’ faces to shade their 
eyes from the sun and rain. 
the way, Mr. Wallace looks like a 
farmer. His face is weather-beaten. 
His hand is as hard as if he had just 
left the plough, which indeed he left 
for the city and the publishing business 
about the time Mr. White was writing 
“‘What’s the matter with Kansas” in 
the Bryan campaign. 

“At that time,” says Mr. Wallace, 
‘*T was selling corn for 15 cents a bushel. 
And do you know, I could buy more 
then for that 15 cents than the farmer 
was able to buy last year for what he 
was receiving for his bushel of corn. 

‘““You Easterners,”’ said Mr. Wallace, 
“had better listen. Business condi- 
tions. are improving. We have what 
we call prosperity. We are building. 
We are catching up with some of the 
needs that had to be left unsatisfied 
during the war. You feel pretty good 
about it. But there can be no per- 
manent prosperity so long as _ the 
farmer can not sell his potatoes for 
enough to pay the freight on them.” 

If what Mr. ‘Wallace says is true, 
we are all intérested in the farmer’s 
complaint. - What we are building will 
be insecure so long as one pillar of it, 
prosperity on the farm, is weak and 
uncertain. What the farmer is kicking 


about is that he is not sharing ade- “ 


quately in the returning prosperity. 
His industry is on an insecure basis. 
To return to my figure, the surface of 
the earth has been stretched so far 
away by the war and by its economic 
consequences that the farmer is now 
twice as far away from the market 
where he*buys and sells as he once was. 
The steel industry centers in Pitts- 
burgh. Suppose you should twist 
things about so that Pittsburgh and 
the steel-making suburbs of Pitts- 
burgh in Ohio, Indiana and _ Illinois 
weré moved as far away from the 
consumers of steel as Alaska is. Some- 
thing would happen to the steel indus- 
try. Just that has happened to the 
agricultural‘industry, which since the 
era of transcontinental railroad devel- 
opment has¢centered in the West. 
“What happened in 1870 and after,” 
says Mr. * Wallace, “was that the 
railroads with their low freight rates 
brought the rich lands of the West so 
near the great eastern centers of popu- 
lation “that the farmers of the West 
could undersell the farmers of the East. 
The whole agricultural industry of the 
country was made over. The rail- 
- road development with its low costs 
of carriage contracted the surface of the 
earth. Kansas became no _ farther 


New York itself was. 
“Now, with the high freight rates 


And by. 


since the war, we are reversing that 
process. We built up centralized 
farming from the seventies on. Now, 
we are building up localized farming. 
The East once more can compete with 
the West. The farmer on poor lands 
near the market has the advantage 
over the farmer on rich lands far from 
the market. If we go on we change 
the whole face of agricultural industry 
in this country. The farmer having 
large investments made on the old basis 
is threatened by the new competition.” 

Mr. Wallace picked up a pencil and 


drew on a piece of paper a figure like 
this: 


**Those two lines represent the relative 
positions of centralized and localized 
farming under low freight rates and 
under high freight rates. I don’t 
pretend that they are drawn to scale or 
anything like it. Centralized farming 
was on top for a long time. Localized 
farming is on top now. 

“It means a violent disruption of a 
fundamental industry. It can not 
go on without producing economic 
disturbances. 


“Fundamentally, that figure tells 
what the farmer is kicking about.” 


UT,” I objected, “much the same 

thing is happening in all lines of 
industry. The day of centralization is 
past. The face of the country is being 
remade. Your argument means we 
must go back to the old freight rates 
everywhere and stop the _ process 
toward local industry. You can’t cut 
the freight rates on all products.” 

““‘No,” replied the Secretary, “of 
course not. The local tendency in 
other industries, however, has always 
been more or less inevitable. But 
freight rates can be cut on farm 
products. 

“Besides the farmer is more vitally 
interested in this question of freight 
rates than any other producer. He 
pays the freight on his product to the 
market. You, the consumers, pay 
the freight on the products of the 
manufacturer. Any way, that is the 
fundamental difficulty over which the 
farmer is worried. 

“Now let us see ‘how this basic 
change in agricultural conditions affects 
the farm industry. Hitherto, farming 
has been land speculation. The farmer 
has operated his farm making a bare 
living off it. He has made ends meet 
from year to year by rigid economies. 
Every other business shows a profit 


“normally at the end of the year. If it 
away from New York than Western . 


does not do so or has no reasonable 
prospect of doing so in the near future, 
it closes up. 


THE BURROUGHS 


‘““‘Not so farming. All that the farmer 
has expected to get was just a living 
wage for himself and his family, not 
always even a yearly return on his 


investment. Then after a number of 
years his farm land has increased in 
value. That increase represented the 
total gain from his enterprise. 

*“Now all that is probably at an end. 
Farm values have been tumbling down 
from the high point they reached 
immediately after the war. The 
competition of eastern lands is having 
the same effect upon farm values in the 
West that in the seventies the competi- 
tion of the newly opened western lands 
had upon eastern farm values. It is the 
railroads once more. They brought the 
West near the eastern markets a 
generation or more ago. Now with the 
higher freight rates they are putting 
them farther away from the eastern 
markets. 

“Farmers must in the future find 
their profits yearly in production, 
instead of as formerly at the end of 
their lives, in speculation. And they do 
not now see their profits in production. 
And if we let the process go on of 
remaking the agricultural map of the 
United States, they will not see their 
profits in production. Nor will they 
find them in speculation, at least not 
for a long time, until the whole country 
fills up with a much larger population 
than it now has. A radical change like 
this is immensely disquieting to the 
farmer. 

“Whether it was a wise national 
policy which encouraged the rapid 
settlement of the great West in advance 
of the actual needs of our own people 
may be open to question. Very likely 
the cold-blooded ecomomist would say 
that a slower movement carrying with 
it industrial enterprises accompanied 
by a consuming population would have 
been much safer and would have 
avoided many of the difficulties grow- 
ing out of the policy pursued. But the 
desire to possess the land as well as the 
desire to profit from the exploitation of 
the country were not to be denied, and 
the thing was done. The result was 
disastrous to the eastern farmer who 
found it almost impossible to compete 
with the western farmer in the growing 
of the more important crops, while the 
flood of cheap food from the fertile 
prairies of the West tremendously 
stimulated the growth of industrial 
enterprises. 

“Now we face this same question 
reversed, namely, whether it is a wise 
policy to encourage eastern or local 
competition with the established or 
centralized agricultural industry of the 
West. The government promoted, with 
land grants at least, the railroad 


development and the low freight rates 
which caused the situation I have 
described. Now it’s up to the govern- 
ment to decide what it shall do about 
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Above, a grain grading school 
conducted in the Federal Grain 
Supervision Office, Astoria, Ore. 
On the left, inspecting a carload 
of sacked potatoes —the depart- 


ment’s Bureau of Agricultural 
Econoinics will inspect carloads 
of fruits or vegetables on request 
of shipper, carrier or receiver. 
Milk cans also get consider- 
able attention. e sterilizer 
shown is a simple and inex- 
pensive one designed by the 
department. 


The Bureau of Animal Industry 
takes care of the cattle. The 
steers in the lower picture are 
going through the dipping pro- 
cess to eradicate the tick— and 
they don’t appear to be very 
fond of it. On the right below 
is the hay standardization lab- 
oratory at Alexandria, Va. 
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the high freight rates which are causing 
the swing in the opposite direction.” 

This was getting to the roots of the 
matter with a vengeance. I asked 
Mr. Wallace what causes of complaint 
were more immediately in the mind of 
the farmers than the profound tendency 
away from industrial centralization. 

Mr. Wallace plunged into a drawer of 
his desk and pulled out a lot of graphs. 
You will find them if you are interested 
in his next annual report when it comes 
out. They represent the farmers’ 
position economically in comparison 
with that of everybody else. 

“The farmer,” said the Secretary, 
“is at a great disadvantage. His money 
does not go as far as anybody’s else 
money. He is forced to trade products 
out of the prices of which every bit of 
inflation has been squeezed for prod- 
ucts out of the prices of which little or 
no inflation has been squeezed. 

“Stop and think about it yourself. 
The cost of living has gone down. But 
where has it chiefly fallen? Why, 
precisely in the food products, in the 
things the farmer raises and sells. 
Compare your table with the house 
over your head. Are you paying any 
less rent? But you do pay much less 
for what you eat. That illustrates 
strikingly the unfairness of the scaling 
down in prices which has taken place. 

“The turn upward in prices has 
perhaps begun or at least the down- 
ward trend has been arrested. The 
stop took place with farm products at 
the bottom and everything else at the 
top or only halfway down. 

“Look at these figures. Measured 
in terms of other commodities in 
August last, farm products the United 
States over were worth 70 cents on a 
dollar. Conditions varied in different 
states according to what the farmers pro- 
duced. In New York, thus measured, 


they were worth 69 cents on a dollar; 
in Ohio, 62 cents on a dollar; in 
Nerth Dakota, 73 cents on a dollar; in 


Georgia, 93 cents on a dollar; in Texas, — 


77 cents on a dollar; in Oregon, 67 cents 
on a dollar; and in Iowa, 58 cents on a 
dollar. 

“It would be unfair to say, that the 
unprecedented depression in which we 
find agriculture today is due wholly to 
the very large increases in freight 
rates which have been imposed during 
the past three years, but it is fair to 
say that these increased freight charges 
are a large factor in retarding agri- 
cultural recovery. If prices now re- 
ceived by farmers for their crops were 
such as prevailed in 1919 and the 
earlier part of 1920 they could pay the 
increased freight rates without serious 
inconvenience. But farmers are not 
receiving such prices. Instead they 
are compelled to take prices no higher 
on the average than the pre-war 
normal, and in the case of some crops 
considerably below. In Iowa, for 
example, the farmers are receiving for 
their corn a price equal to but 65 per 
cent of the pre-war normal, for their 
oats but 61 per cent of the pre-war 
normal, and for their cattle and hogs 
somewhat less than the pre-war normal. 
They are paying their hands 132 per 
cent of the pre-war normal, are paying 
rent on land values 160 per cent of the 
pre-war normal, and even since the late 
reductions, are paying freight rates 150 
per cent of the pre-war normal. Practi- 
cally everything the farmer buys is well 
above the pre-war normal at the point 
of production and to these higher 
prices must also be added the higher 
freight rates to farms. It is this 
condition which makes the present 
state of agriculture so serious. In times 
past we have seen lower prices for farm 
crops, but in those times the cost of 
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things the farmers bought were low in 
proportion. The trouble now is that 
whereas the prices the farmer receives 
for his crops are lower than before the 
war, the prices he pays for the things 


he needs are from 25 to 75 per cent. 


above the pre-war prices. Hence, the 
purchasing power of the major farm 
crops is probably lower than at any 
time in our history and this has very 
much to do with the nation-wide 
industrial and business depression. 

“I have already alluded to freight 
rates as tending to revolutionize the 
farming industry of the country. You 
may think of low freight charges «. 
bringing the farmer near his market 
and of high freight rates as pushin. 
him away from his market, even to the 
point of absolutely cutting him 0)! 
from his market, as in the case of the 
Texas spinach growers. When yo: 
stretch the distance between a man an:| 
his market you open the way fo: 
competition to spring up nearer to the 
market. Even Argentine with ii, 
cheap water haul was for a time nearer 
the New York market than was our 
own West. 

“But here’s another side to the 
freight rate problem. In effect, the 
farmer pays his freight rates in « 
debased currency. He pays them with 
his own products, and as I have justi 
shown you, his products on the average 
measured in other products are only 
worth 70 cents on a dollar. For paying 
freight, the potatoes of the North- 
west, as you can see from what I said 
about them, are not much better than 
German marks would be.”’ 

The Secretary thrust a graph in 
front of me. It pictured freight rates 
measured in bushels of corn over a 
period of years. The haul was from 


Des Moines, Iowa, the Secretary’s 
home, to Chicago. 


( Continued on page 36) 
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Errors Few, Time 60 Per Cent eo 


A Simple Method of Making and Handling Four Loan-Record 
Forms That Serve At Least Seven Purposes in an Ohio Bank 


RECARIOUS are the movements 
of a note in the loan department of 
the average bank. 


By HARRY E. MARTIN 


The usual method 


THe GUARDIAN SAVINGS ano TRUST Co. 


where it is filed. Each note is properly 
filed and need not be removed until paid. 


The ledger clerk’s task is com- 
paratively easy. He arranges the 
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teller, records upon long sheets the 
loans made that day, perhaps in this 
order: Jones, Titus, Brown, Smith, 
Anderson, ‘The sheets are sent to 
Bill, the lability ledger clerk, who 
must either turn the pages of the ledger 
from J to T, from T to B, from B to S 
and so on until he has posted the day’s 
transactions, or select the items in 
alphabetical order, with the possibility 
of skipping one now and then. This, 
of course, takes time and patience, and 
if Bill is tired or a bit grouchy, he is 
likely to make an error. 

But this isn’t all. The notes go to 
the auditing department, where George 
transcribes important data upon filing 
cards. The loan committee, in order 
to pass on the question of renewal, 
wants exact information as to each 
borrower’s balance and his other busi- 
ness relations with the bank. This 
means the making of another card or 
form, including data from the note. 

When the time for billing approaches, 
Mr. Jones’ note is pulled from the 
files and a bill is mailed. When the 
customer makes payment in part or 
in full or renews the note, the teller 
must, of course, make out a report for 
the ledger clerk. If the account is to 
be paid at another bank, the note must 
be sent to the collection department 
for action. 

No wonder the head of a busy loan 
department groans under the load of 
time-consuming work, fraught with 
the possibilities of errors in transcrib- 
ing and of the loss of notes. 

One is not surprised, then, that the 
loan department officials of the Guard- 
lan Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland, are in good spirits. This 


Varying colors of the originals denote the kind of loan, and a standard set of 
colors for the duplicates indicate their use in following the transaction through 


bank has installed and is operating 
successfully, a system of handling loan 
records which saves time and prevents 
errors. 

In this method one operation pro- 
vides four essential forms which may 
be used for at least seven purposes. 
This readily eliminates 60 per cent of 
the work normally required in oper- 
ating under the old method, estimates 
W. R. Green, vice-president and comp- 
troller. 

At the close of each day’s business, 
the clerk having in charge this work, 
types at one operation one original 
and three duplicate forms for each 
collateral loan, and one original and 
two duplicates for each discount and 
each trade acceptance. These forms 
are all the same size, 3}3 inches by 
8;%; inches, but vary in color. Thus, 
for time collateral, the original form 
is buff; for time Liberty bond loans, 
the original is light blue. If it is a 
discount, the first form is white; if it 
is a trade acceptance, the original is 
light green. The second, third and 
fourth forms in each group are the 
same: pink, blue, salmon. 

These forms show the number of 
the loan, the date granted, the time to 
run, the principal, the interest rate, 
the date of maturity, the maker’s 
name, and collateral in detail or en- 
dorsers’ names. 

The first three forms are clipped to- 
gether and sent to the bookkeeper for 
posting in the liability ledger; the 
fourth—in the case of collateral loans 
—goes to the auditing department, 


knows into which 
file theset of forms 
goes. Moreover, 
if by chance a form goes into the wrong 
file, the error is readily detected. 
Twelve or fifteen days before ma- 
turity date the original and second 
forms are drawn from the maturity 
file. The first form is sent to the 
customer as a notice that the note 
held by the bank will be due that 
many days later. The first duplicate 
is sent to the statistical department, 
where clerks fill in the spaces provided 
at the bottom of the form: these call 
for the borrower’s average balance for 
three months; his present balance; 
other accounts; maximum loans during 
last twelve months; and present total 
indebtedness. The same form is next 
sent to the central files. Upon the 
reverse side, in properly allotted spaces, 
other information is set down. This 
includes the borrower’s other personal 
business with the bank; allied business; 
and accounts introduced —all of which 
helps the. loan committee to act for 
the best interests of the customer and 
the bank. After this form has been 
returned to the loan department, it, 
with the third form, goes to the loan 
committee, which passes upon the 
renewal of the note. Space is provided 
on the third form for the committee’s 
instructions. Thus one goes to the 
receiving teller for use when the cus- 
tomer comes in, whereas the second 
form is filed for future reference. 
When the customer comes in to see 
about renewing his note or to pay it 
in full or in part, the teller has only to 
refer to the tickler in his files to know 
what should be done. Thus he can give 
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the customer quick and efficient service. 

This form—the tickler—also has 
spaces for checking “renewal,” “‘part 
renewal,” or “paid in full,’’ which space 
the teller carefully checks according 
to the transaction. This form is then 
sent to the bookkeeper for posting to 
the liability ledger. Here, it is seen, 
the tickler becomes the medium for 
credit posting. 

If the note is subject to collection 


LY” WILLIAMS walked into the 

bank and with a single glance took 
in the entire surroundings. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said “‘Sly”’ 
to a guard, “but isn’t that second 
gentleman at the desk there, Mr. 
Morgan?” —and he pointed to a writ- 
ing fixture in the center of the room 
where a number of men were arranging 
their checks for deposit and writing 


-checks to be cashed. 


“No sir,” said the guard, “that’s 
Mr. Thomas, editor of the Star.” 

*““Why to be sure,” said “Sly.” ““My 
eyes aren’t as good as they used to be.” 

“Sly” walked over to the desk where 
Mr. Thomas was writing, picked up a 
deposit slip, wrote the date and his name 
and then turning to Mr. Thomas, said: 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Thomas. 
You don’t know me but of course I 
know you just like every other person 
in our city knows you. I am taking 
the liberty of addressing you without 
having been formally introduced to you 
because I want to congratulate you 
upon the splendid newspaper you are 
publishing.” 

Mr. Thomas looked up the moment 
his name was spoken and while “Sly” 
was talking looked him over from head 
to foot. He seemed to be satisfied. 

““Thank you very 
much, Mr.— Mr.—” 


in another city, three or more days 
before maturity the first form with 
note attached is sent to the collection 
department. The form is properly 
stamped and then is returned to the 
loan department as a receipt showing 
that the collection department holds 
the note. 
“Obviously, this system assures 
greater accuracy in handling our 
records,”’ says Mr. Green. “‘One oper- 


Introducing “Sly,” and What to 


By CARL H. GETZ 


pen and wrote, “Gordon R. Thomas.” 

“This is fine,” said Mr. Thomas. 
“Thank you very much.” 

“You are very welcome, I am sure,” 
said “Sly,”’ as he crumpled up the paper 
on which Mr. Thomas had just written 
his name. 

“Sly” made a motion to throw the 
paper into the waste basket but noth- 
ing went into the basket. The paper 
remained safely in “Sly’s” hand. 

“Sly” began feeling through his 
pockets. 

“T am in an embarrassing predica- 
ment,” he said. “I came here to cash 
a check and now I find that I haven’t 
a blank check with me. And look at 
those two lines. I am not keen about 
standing in line for a blank check only 
to have to stand there again to have it 
cashed.” 

“I can help you out, Mr. Gilbert,” 
said Mr. Thomas as he pulled out his 
wallet and handed “‘Sly”’ a blank check. 

“Oh, thank you so much,” said “‘Sly.”’ 

at all,’’ said Mr. Thomas, who 
then picked up his own checks, walked 
toward the receiving teller’s window 
and took his place at the end of the line. 

The minute Mr. Thomas was away 


“Gilbert is my name,” 
said “‘Sly.’’ ‘Joseph 
Gilbert.” 

Mr. Thomas then 
asked “Sly” what it was 
he liked about the Star 
and ‘‘Sly’’ told him. 
While “Sly” was talking 
Mr. Thomas started to 
write with one of the 
bank pens. He was 
having difficulty. 

“Is there anything 
more annoying than a 
bad pen?” asked “Sly,” 
as he handed Mr. 
Thomas another pen. 
“Try this one,” he added, 

at the same time offer- 
ing a piece of paper on 
which Mr. Thomas could 
write. 

Mr. Thomas tried the 
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ation produces all the records for 
ordinary use in taking care of loans. 
For example, the third form is the 
tickler, the receiving-tellers’ record 
and instruction sheet, and the credit- 
posting medium. The fact that the 
auditor checks the record sent to him 
and finds it correct shows that all rec- 
ords are likewise correct. And the 
notes under this system are freed from 
the danger of misplacement or loss.” 


Do About Him 


**Sly” started to work fast. He spread 
out the paper before him. He took 
just one good look at Mr. Thomiis’s 
signature and then hid it away in his 
pocket. “Sly” has an amazing faculty 
of memorizing instantly every detai! of 
a signature. He noticed that \tr. 
Thomas made a peculiar “G” and he 
noticed, too, that instead of a period 
after his initial “R,” Mr. Thomas 
wrote a little cross, a habit of news- 
paper copy readers. He observed other 
details. He took one of the blank 
checks out of his pocket and made out 
a check for $500 payable to himself and 
signed by Gordon R. Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas was now about eighth 
in line at the receiving teller’s window. 
“Sly” went to the paying teller’s win- 
dow, walked to the head of a line of 
nine people and then turned, bowed to 
them and said: 

“I wonder whether you folks would 
be so good as to allow me to cash a 
check without waiting in line. I have 
to catch a train in just fifteen minutes.” 

Men and women alike smiled at him 
and several bowed in return. 

“Thank you, so much,” said “Sly.” 
with one of his best smiles. 

“I beg your pardon,” said “‘Sly”’ to 
the teller, “‘but these people have 

kindly consented to al- 


low me to cash this 
check without waiting 
in line.” 

And he pushed the 
check toward the teller. 

“Why, I am sorry. 
sir,”’ said the teller, “but 
I am afraid I can’t cash 
this. I don’t know you. 
Have you an account 
here? Can someone 
identify you?” 

“Why, I am a friend 
of Mr. Thomas,” said 
“Sly.” “Didn’t you see 
me talking to him 4 
minute ago? He and ! 
are going with our fami- 
lies to Dallas this after- 
noon and he asked mec 
to draw money, buy all 
the tickets and make 
otherarrangements. We 
leave in just a little 


(Continued on page 51 
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ITH such 
splendid 
markets as 
Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Akron, Youngstown, 
Toledo and other cities within easy 
rail reach, Stark County is becoming 
the dairying center of the State of 
Ohio—it is becoming that because, in 
part, the First Trust & Savings Bank, 
of Canton, has in operation a complete 
animal husbandry department, with 
a graduate veterinarian as its head. 
The animal husbandry department 
came about this way: 

One day, months ago, a farmer, to 
whom the bank had made a loan of 
$3,000, came in and announced: 

a bankrupt!” 

“You’re what?’? exclaimed Frank 
Collins, treasurer of the bank. 

a bankrupt,” repeated the 
farmer. “I lost fifteen head of cattle 
this morning. They were shot because 
they had become infected with tubercu- 
losis.”” 

The bank was protected, of course, 
because it had a mortgage on the farm. 
Mr. Collins had passed this loan be- 
cause he was interested in Stark County 
becoming the leading dairying county 
of Ohio. Also, he had made loans to 
other farmers with that thought in 
mind. And if this farmer suffered 
such a loss, what about the other 
farmers? 

After a few more minutes of conver- 
sation the farmer was dismissed with 
an injunction not to worry—but to 
come again within a week or two. 

Collins went to work. He talked to 
farmers and he learned that between 
25 and 30 per cent of the cattle of 
Stark County were tubercular. He 
learned that infectious abortion was 


like the one illustrat 


How an Ohio Institution Lives Up to Its Slogan in Serving 
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very prevalent also. He learned that 
hog cholera, which annually causes 
losses from $50,000,000 to $200,000,000 
in the United States, had its inception 
in Ohio in 1833. He learned that 
chickens died in great numbers each 
year, from various diseases. He learned 
a great many things about farming 
facts that amazed him—he learned, 
too, that the farmers of the county 
had no thought of co-operation. They 
had always played a hit-or-miss game 
and the fellow who missed had to worry 
along through a lean winter in the hope 
of recouping his losses in another sea- 
son—if he wasn’t wiped out, entirely. 

Finally, when an idea had begun 
to shape itself, Collins called in one of 
the most prosperous dairymen in the 
county and said: 

“Tuberculosis and infectious abor- 
tion seem to be your greatest cattle 
worries. Is that correct?” 

The dairyman nodded. 

“This bank is going to do its share 
towards stopping these diseases — wip- 
ing them out. We are going to buy a 
couple of blooded bulls, put them 
down on the bank’s farm, and give free 
service.” 

**That’ll be fine,’’ enthused the dairy- 
man. Then he threw on the cold 
water. ‘But the first thing you know 
your bulls will be sterile. That means 
a heavy loss.” 

can fix that,”’ returned Collins. 
‘‘We’ll hire a veterinarian to examine 
the cows. We’ll go further than that. 
We’ll engage this veterinarian to give 


the bank set uP 
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aid to theentire 
county. To 
give advice on 
cattle, pigs. 
chickens, dogs, cats—anything they 
have around the place that’s living and 
needs a veterinarian’s attention.” 

And that is how the animal hus- 
bandry department was started in this 
bank. 

At the time this article was written. 
the department had been in effect two 
months. Of course, this is not suf- 
ficiently long to produce accurate cost 
figures but it is estimated, on what has 
already transpired, that the depart- 
ment will not cost the bank more than 
$3,000 yearly. 

During the two months the bank 
added approximately seventy-five new 
customers whose accounts could be 
traced directly to the new department. 
The veterinarian—Dr. Earl Kropf is 
his name—has his regular office hours. 
He is in his office at the bank from 9 
until 12 o’clock each morning and 
during that time he furnishes free ad- 
vice. The only charge that is made is 
for medicine or a small charge for a 
personal call. 

An average of six calls daily are 
made at the bank by ‘farmers seeking 
advice, while Dr. Kropf’s mail runs to 
four or five answers. This, of course. 
does not bulk into heavy figtires but. 
just the same, it shows a growing in- 
terest in the department. 

A few days before this article was 
written an Iowa banker, visiting in 
Canton, made a thorough investiga- 
tion into the department and after he 
had returned home he wrote for addi- 
tional information. ‘“‘Banks in the 
cattle-raising states can well afford to 
adopt this idea,’ he said. ‘‘We, here 
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in Iowa, have been searching for some- 
thing to bring the farmer closer to the 
bank; we have found it.” 

Some queer questions are pro- 
pounded to Dr. Kropf. 

A few weeks ago a much worried 
(at least she appeared that way) farm- 
er’s wife entered his office and cried: 

“Doctor, one of our cows has lost 
its cud. We looked all over the pas- 
ture field for it last night, and also 
this morning. We can’t find it and I 
just know that she will die.” 

The veterinarian soothed her with 
a few well-chosen words, explained that 
such a thing as she feared couldn’t 
possibly happen and sent her away — 
happy. 

A very common complaint among 
cattle is “‘wolf in the tail’—more or 
less legendary. The veterinarian never 
has been able to get at the exact symp- 
toms inasmuch as they vary accord- 
ing to the imagination of the narrator 
but it is a fact that the “specific cure” 
is quite universal. The cow’s tail is 
split and salt is poured into the wound. 
After the cow has recovered from her 
first fit of annoyance the wound is 
bound tightly and the wolf is awarded 
the exit sign. 

The result of “‘wolf in. the tail’ is 
always fatal unless heroic measures are 
employed. Those owning cattle af- 
flicted with this “deadly disease” ex- 
plain that the “‘wolf”’ is a worm which 
eats up the inside of the animal’s tail 
and when the spine is encountered the 
beast dies. Another popular fallacy 
is “hollow horn” which is “‘cured”’ by 
splitting the horn, standing 
off ten feet or so, and heaving 
in a handful of that aforemen- 
tioned healing potion—salt. 

The veterinarian is having 
some success at dispelling 
these ancient myths, but the 
chances are they will stick 
around so long as there are 
cattle. 

A townswoman came into 
the bank with a parrot on her 
arm. She wanted to know if 
the veterinarian’s service ap- 
plied to townspeople. She 
was told it did, and she carried 
the bird upstairs and into the 
animal husbandry depart- 
ment. The veterinary oper- 
ated, cutting away a growth 
on the side of the bird’s beak. 
Questions have been asked 
concerning canaries, cats, 
dogs, pet mice and white rats, 
guinea pigs; in fact, pets of 
almost every description. 

A few paragraphs back, 
mention was made of the 
bank’s farm. 

Ownership of this farm 
came about after one of the 
bank’s employees had applied 


The bank in Canton, and a 


to the treasurer for a loan of fifty 
dollars. 

“What do you want that money 
for?”’ asked Collins. 

“I’m going on my vacation next 
week and I need it.” 

“Your salary for the last year ap- 
proximated two thousand: dollars— 
is that correct?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“And you haven’t saved fifty dol- 
lars?” . 

“No sir.” 

The employee got the money but 
Collins decided that the bank should 
retain ownership of a farm which it 


. had recently acquired through a mort- 


gage. On that farm Collins decided 
the bank should have a clubhouse for 
its employees. He let plans accord- 
ingly, and at the time of writing, a 
clubhouse costing $30,000 is being 
erected. A First Trust & Savings Bank 
club was organized. Membership costs 
two dollars monthly, and this charge 
is imposed only to counteract possible 
criticism of paternalism. In return, 
every employee is permitted to spend 
his vacation on the farm, or he may 
send his family there for the summer 
—and there is no charge. Everything 
is furnished —food, bedclothes, linens. 
The only stipulation is that each 


family shall cook its own food and 
keep its own rooms in tidiness. 

In the stock barns, which are being 
built, will be housed two blooded bulls. 
The bank has already set aside $10,000 
for the purchase of these bulls and the 
barns will be constructed along model 
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farm lines. Tuberculosis among cattle 
is caused by misconception of intensive 
farming. Cows are herded too closely 
together in their stalls. They cough 
into each other’s faces and a herd that 
may be healthy this month may be 
condemned next month. 

A farmer has already been installed 
on the place and it will be his business 
to arrange for service dates with other 
farmers. Dr. Kropf will be in attend- 
ance to prevent any possibility of 
sterility through infectious abortion. 
The veterinarian has already outlined 
course of treatments for afflicted catile 
and, in most cases, the diseased stock 
can be cured. 

The bank’s interest extends to 
farmers in general. One day a farmer 
came into Collins’ office and com- 
plained that fruit was rotting on the 
ground because there was no one to 
whom it could be sold. 

““Have you tried?”’ asked the banker. 

“We put a sign in front of the house.” 

“What sort of sign?” 

“A regular sign. The bottom of a 
box and a paper pasted over it.” 

Collins immediately sketched the 
sort of sign he thought farmers should 
have in front of their places. The 
farmer liked the idea, gave an order for 
one and left. That was on a Wednes- 
day afternoon. On the following 
Monday the sign was put in place. 

These signs consist of a blackboard 
under a panel—the panel containing 
the bank’s shield and two words “For 
Service” underneath. These boards 
are put up in the farmer’s front yard 
and passing automobilists can 
read as they ride. They are 
installed without cost to the 
farmer; before putting them 
up, however, the bank receives 
a two-dollar deposit. This 
does not cover the cost of the 
board — because that cost is a 
few cents over four dollars— 
but is to get new depositors. 
Interest is paid on the money 
and it is accepted as a bank 
deposit the same as though it 
had come in the regular rou- 
tine of business. 

Response to this feature has 
been so spontaneous that one 
truck and two men are kept 
continually at work placing 
signs. In the interest of 
figures it can be stated that 
five signs in one day is capacity 
installation for two men and 
one truck. The bank has 400 
signs already in use through- 
out the county. Reports from 
farmers indicate an average 
of three calls daily for produce. 
and virtually none of these 
farms had road business before 
the signs went to work [or 
them. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Thirteen 


What Does the Adv. Mgr. Do All Day? 


T IS TIME this question was 

answered. 

Bank executives whose business it 
is to employ advertising men have 
it on the tips of their tongues day after 
day without mustering up sufficient 
courage to ask it outright. 

What does the 
advertising man- 
age: do all day? 

I asked one 
once. 

“Vell,” he said, 
“mv title on the 
door reads 
‘MGR.,’ which, 
literally pro- 
nounced, reads ‘mudger’. That’s what 
I do all day—I ‘mudge,’ meaning, 
if you must know, ‘putter around,’ 
‘chatter,’ ‘piddle,’ ‘fuss’ and ‘play 
tiddiedywinks’ with a lot of folderol 
and balderdash. ‘Mudge’ is the word, 
all right. Busy! My gosh, I’m busy. 
But I haven’t done a thing for three 
weeks!”” 

Then I too ‘“‘jined up’’ with the ad- 
verlising department of a bank. I 
watched the Mgr. “‘mudging,” and 
did a little on my own account, too. 

I have learned to “‘mudge”’ for a 
week at a time without worrying 


about it. 


I used to feel as if I ought to 
get something done, once in a while. 
That was along time ago. I have since 
given up hope. 

I have lost forever the illusion that 
a bank advertiser can do any work 
inside his office. 

Maybe you suppose that a bank ad- 
vertiser is not anxious to get a little 
work done, once in a while. 

Maybe you believe that the ad man 
enjoys “mudging”’ from morning until 
night. 

Try it. 

Let me give you a sample of the daily 
“mudge.”’ 

At eight-forty (ad men are usually 
at least ten minutes late, just like the 
rest of you) I open my mail. 

It contains various letters suggesting 
that my bank buy this or that form 
of syndicated advertising (samples 
enclosed herewith). I read them hast- 
ily before discarding them, for now 
and then they contain an idea. 

I open my file to look over the few 
minor matters that are to be cleaned 
up before starting on the big job of 
Wriling copy for the coming campaign. 

The first minor matter consists of 


‘Writing to an inquirer, telling him that 


we are sorry, but we have no literature 
on the subject of the best way to breed 
Belgian hares. 

The second consists of phoning the 


By D. K. SNOW 


window display man to please shift 
that small poster to the other window. 

The third involves phoning the 
electric sign people and telling them 
that the “‘R” in our sign has three 
bulbs missing. 

Then I send a few photos to the en- 
graver, read a little proof, phone a 
newspaper reserving space, and clear 
my desk for writing copy. 

And then the procession begins. 

The first is a slick-tongued salesman 
selling space in the East End Weekly 
Blaat. 

The second is a fellow selling broom- 
holders bearing the inscription “Hang 
your broom here and bank with us.” 

The third is an old gentleman who 
has a photo of an Indian war dance 
in the wilds of New York State, and 
wouldn’t it be a good idea (for five 
dollars) to display it in our window? 

The fourth is a young man just out 
of college who (God help him) is look- 
ing for a position where he will have an 
opportunity for self-expression. 

The fifth is selling penwipers (to 


be given away, bearing the bank’s 
name, of course). 

The sixth is a junior officer from the 
savings department who 
explains (in an hour or 
so) that he has given 
the matter considerable 
thought and that he 

believes that the thing 
< to do is to adver- 
tise the safety of 
our bank. 

The seventh is 
a man from the 
bond department 
who just drops in 
with the ‘‘have 
you heard the 
one about” idea. 

The eighth is an old 
lady who has fifty dollars 
on deposit in our bank 
and whose church has 
fifteen hundred on de- 
posit, “and the pastor 
would like very much to have you 
advertise in his church calendar —it is 
only seventy-five dollars and reaches 
fully 400 people.” 

The ninth sells printing, the tenth 
sells engraving, the. eleventh sells 
calendars, the twelfth sells space on a 
theater curtain. In the meantime, 
I have answered phone calls from two 
branch managers, the lithographer, 
the billboard people, the trust depart- 
ment, the foreign department, two 
newspapers and a vice-president. 

It is now noon. During lunch I try 
to arrange my ideas for that coming 
campaign. 

When I return from lunch three 
people are waiting to see me. The 
phone rings—more people drop in— 
detail piles up—it is five-thirty, and 
I go home. 

I have done nothing. 

Yet I have been busy all day long.. © 

I have been “‘mudging.” 

Unless I am extremely lucky, I shall 
continue to “mudge” for one, two, 
three weeks running — unless I go home. 

If I go home I can write copy —and 
think—undisturbed, for two or three 
days straight, if necessary —and finish 
that coming campaign. 

And while I am gone, the bank will 
go right on running. Salesmen will 
come and go. Phone calls and detail 
will be postponed—and half of such 
matters will automatically adjust 
themselves by the time I get back to 
the office. 

In short, if I am gone for a whole 
day, I find that only one or two hours’ 
work has accumulated as the result 
of my absence. 

If I am at the office all day, I manage 
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_ was true in practically every 


to do, during the entire day, only that 
same one or two hours’ work. 

What’s the matter? 

Something is wrong. Six or seven 
hours of ““mudging” every day is surely 
far from efficient. 

The trouble lies, I believe, in the 
fact that the ad man has no means of 
protecting himself from office traffic. 
By office traffic, I mean personal calls 
and phone calls. 

The ad man does not hold such an 
exalted position that he can tell his 
callers—personal or telephone—that 
he is “‘too busy to be disturbed”’ or that 
he is “tied up in a conference.” He 
cannot be “out” when he is in. Let 
him try it even once, and on that day 
three vice-presidents and five influen- 
tial business men willdrop in to see him, 
every one about “a certain important 
matter’ — and just then a flock of sales- 
men will burst through the door and 
the “‘day will be utterly ruined.” 

There is another more potent reason 
why the ad man cannot be master of 
his own time. 

The ad man is expected to be a sort 
of a committee of one to welcome all 
advertising salesmen, give them the 
“glad hand” and make them feel at 


home — without, of course, buying any- 
thing, except in rare cases. 

For many of the salesmen who call 
upon the ad man represent firms that 
carry a sizable balance “‘downstairs,”’ 
and so must be treated with all the 
“deference due to a man of high 
degree.” 

Furthermore, even solicitors of out- 
of-town firms are entitled to a cour- 
teous hearing, at least, for they carry 
away with them whatever general 
impression of the bank they may 
have gained in the advertising depart- 
ment. 

And if the ad man must perforce give 
audience to all outsiders, of course he 
is always “ready and willing” to listen 
to any junior officer, office boy, janitor 
or vice-president who has suddenly 
been seized with a “‘bright idea” about 
advertising—and a “bright idea” of 
that sort is born every minute. 

Now, of course, there is a vast 
amount of detail pertaining to the 
physical preparation and distribution 
of advertising material which the ad 
man must of necessity handle almost 
every day. But the actual time which 
this detail requires is comparatively 
small. 
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It is the “office traffic’’ which is re- 
sponsible for most of the “‘mudging.” 

Now the ad man, after all, musi 
think and write, now and then—and 
that takes a reasonable amount of time 
and a reasonable degree of quiet and 
freedom from interruption. 

It does seem as if it might be highly 
practicable inasmuch as the ad man 
cannot deny admittance to any one. 
to give the ad man a secret retreat to 
which he might be mysteriously 
whisked away at noon, perhaps, every 
day—a hidden chamber with a com- 
bination on the door, without a tele- 
phone, and unknown to the public and 
even to the personnel of the bank. 

There he could work. 

Now don’t think that I feel sorry for 
myself, or for bank advertisers in 
general. I don’t. I am perfectly re- 
signed to my daily “mudging.” Anvy- 
body can get used to it in time—jusi 
as they can get used to nails in the, 
shoes or the income tax. 

I simply offer a practical suggestio:, 
that will enable the executive to ge\ 
more work out of the advertising man 
—and incidentally, of course, I wanted 
to explain to the busy executive whai 
it is that the Adv. Mgr. does all day. 


Old and New=One Ata Time, At the Right Time 


HE “Special Deposit,” or in reality 

the Savings Department of the 
Gotham National Bank of New York, 
has gained 9,000 depositors and over 
a million and a half permanent money 
in the last ten months. 

The problem first of all in a great 
city like New York was to get before 
the thousands of people in the neigh- 
borhood the fact that we have a thrift 
department where they may leave 
their small savings accounts to draw 
interest. So we bounded our- 
selves. 

We decided on definite 
boundaries on the north, 
south, east and west, bounda- 
ries that would not step on 
the toes of savings banks 
already established. In some 
directions we reached out 
farther than in others, but it 


block we touched that we 
were the most convenient 
bank for the prospect. 

We made use of the news- 
papers only once and that was 
the night before New Year 
when our advertisement ap- 
peared in the leading evening 
papers of New York. It was 
set up like an editorial with- 
out a border or any of the 
advertising devices and was 
headed in not too bold 


type: 


By B. W. GRIFFIN 
Gotham National Bank, New York 


“A PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR” 


While this is the time of good feeling and 
good wishes, might we not entertain one 
good resolution? How many of us have 
wished during the last year that we might 
have had something laid aside, something 
more than we had? What opportunities 
have had to be foregone because of the 
lack of a few dollars? 

This is going to be a prosperous year 


The bank's movie in the window of a neighboring merchant interests 


its daily quota of prospects 


and a satisfactory one, if you build uj) 
beneath your feet a bank account big 
enough to stand on. You may open an 
account for your savings with one dollar. 

When you have opened an account with 
a national bank you have introduce 
yourself and have started to build up « 
a that will be an asset later on. 

Banking hours: Nine td Four 
Special Deposit Department 
Gotham National Bank of New York 
Columbus Circle 

This one advertisement constituted 
our entire newspaper and magazine 
advertising. 

The advertisements of the 
mutual savings banks have 
consisted in the main of two 
things, both of which I believe 
to be wrong. First, an item 
in the paper (along with all 
the other savings banks, where 
no one reads it) that the 
trustees have voted a 4 per 
cent dividend, just as if 4 per 
cent were a high return for 
permanent money. Second. 
all savings banks display big 
signs: ‘‘Money deposited 
before the 8th of July will 
draw interest from the Ist.” 
This is conventional and 
would not be questioned. It 
is publicity of its kind. But 


signs nor said anything about 
the interest period, for the 
simple reason that if you tel! 
a reasoning man that any 


we have never put up any - 
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money deposited before the 8th starts to 
draw interest, you are likely to exasper- 
ate him by calling attention to the sav- 
ings bank method of crediting interest 
only at specified times. A savings 
bank, or department by whatever name 
disguised, cannot sell itself on interest. 
We are organized to take care of the 
gradual accumulations of the thrifty. 

We have made no use of billboards 
or street car advertising and practically 
no use of letters in this department, 
but have seized passing opportunities. 
As there was virtually only one person 
to push this department, and as the 
appropriation for pushing it would 
come only with a showing of results 
sufficient to warrant any expenditure 
whatever, we were obliged to advance 
the department in some wholesale way 
that would net quick results. 

We have worked on a wholesale 
basis, not on a retail one, for individual 
accounts. We have never preached 
thrift. New Yorkers do not like the 
word thrift and they do not like to be 
preached to. We have given the de- 
partment the widest possible publicity 
by methods that, although done in the 
aggregate, made a strong individual 
impression. I personally do not like 
to get follow-ups from a bank or any 
other selling organization and I believe 
that if a person does not buy with one 
or two offers there is no use in irritating 
him by trying to beat him down. 
Savings accounts are too small to risk 
making a nuisance of the bank in try- 
ing to land them. 

In this wholesale effort, we could 
not neglect the opportunity of making 
every employee a salesman. A con- 
test was started among the employees 
and they themselves were credited with 


bringing in over $500,000 in savings 
accounts. Below is a summary of the 
“Gotham $250,000.00 Sweepstakes.” 


Total initial deposits 

$668,228.18 
Total number of accounts 

Total amount paid to con- 

1,631.50 
Average balance per ac- 

count ‘ 205.36 
Average cost per account. . 91 

or 2/5 0f 1% 


While this contest included commer- 
cial accounts, the most of the accounts 
brought in were the smaller thrift ac- 
counts. The incentive in the Sweep- 
stakes was partly in the cash reward 
for getting accounts, but more in the 
contest element, for the rewards or 
prizes went both to the winning teams 
and to the individuals. Frankly, the 
contest broke down badly in one par- 
ticular. Some of the employees could 
not refrain from handing out credit 
cards even to the stranger inquiring 
for the Special Deposit Department, 
Again the tellers and other employees 
could not refrain from urging deposi- 
tors to transfer money to the new de- 
partment, often directly from their 
checking accounts. But in spite of 
these two serious objections—which 
we will overcome if we undertake the 
project again—the contest was a suc- 
cess on the basis of the results as shown 
and the publicity given to the Special 
Deposit Department at the outset. 

In November, we printed 45,000 
slips to fit pay roll envelopes and dis- 
tributed them to the leading indus- 
tries in the neighborhood to be used 
for Thanksgiving pay. During the 
three following weeks, accounts 


mounted up to $165,000 against the 
average of $25,000 per week in vnew 
accounts received before and after. 

The slip read in part as follows: 

‘‘For age and want save while you 
may. Nosummersun lasts a whole day. 

“At this season we look back over 
the year and find a great deal to be 
thankful for and one or two things to 
improve. In these uncertain times it 
is particularly necessary to accumu- 
late enough to turn around in, etc.” 

We put out a special pass book as a 
Christmas feature enclosed in a holly 
envelope. It was an attractive Christ- 
mas present, advertised in advance by 
means of a printed leaflet. Employers 
gave some of these pass books as pres- 
ents to their employees, but indi- 
viduals distributed most of them to 
friends or relatives. 

Our Christmas bonus check fur- 
nished us with more work and more 
publicity but less direct business. We 
did not know how it might take as 
the idea was new to us, but many 
employers were glad to use our distinc- 
tive and individual method in dis- 
tributing the Christmas gratuity to 
their employees. Attached to the 
check and of the same size (with a 
perforation between) were the good 
wishes given below: 

“The Tobacco Products Company 
wishes you all the joys of the season. 

“In appreciation of your loyalty 
and good work during the past year, 
we are giving you this draft on the 
Gotham National Bank at Columbus 
Circle. 

““May we suggest that you deposit 
it or at least a part of it in the bank’s 
thrift department. Start the year 
right! 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Facing the Problem of Inter-government Debts 


Tremendous as the Burden Seems Now, It Is Probable That Time and 
Economic Necessity Will Accomplish More Than Statesmen Can Do— 


VER since the conclusion of the 

Treaty of Versailles, one of the 
chief uncertainties of the European 
situation has been the potential bur- 
dens of the inter-governmental debts. 
The purposes for which these obliga- 
tions were incurred, the approximate 
totals, and the means immediately 
available for their repayment are all 
well known. It is well enough under- 
stood, also, that in respect to these 
debts the United States and Japan are 
the only important countries in the 
position of being creditors solely, that 
Great Britain and France are both 
creditors and debtors, and that the 
remaining nations, especially Russia 
and Germany, are in varying degrees 
debtors. 

Interest is being paid on some of the 
lesser miscellaneous obligations such as 
resulted from the sale of surplus 
materials to France and of silver to 
England for the account of India, and 
is also being paid on part of the repara- 
tions debt, although the amount is 
scarcely enough to cover the cost of the 
armies of occupation. As yet, only 
Great Britain has taken steps to pay 
any part of the interest on the large 
loans, due in the autumn of 1922 when 
the present moratorium expires. 

While the debts exist on paper, they 
are not now an actual burden on the 
debtors, the reparations debt excepted. 
Nevertheless, these debts represent a 
heavy potential burden to European 
nations; and, until the uncertainty 
which this occasions is removed, there 
is small encouragement or 
prospect for governmental fi- 
nancial reforms on a far- 
reaching scale. 

There have been frequent 
efforts in Europe to reach 
agreements regarding some of 
these debts, and the ‘repara- 
tions debt actually has been 
funded into long-term 
bonds. These negotia- 
tions, however, have 
not sufficiently recog- 
nized two essentials; 
namely, the extent to 


By FRANCIS H. SISSON 


Vice-president, Guaranty Trust Company 
New York 


which the debtors can pay or the 
creditors are willing to receive pay- 
ments in goods and services— which is 
the only way payments can be trans- 
ferred from one country to another, 
since gold is not available in sufficient 
quantity to be of material usefulness 
for this purpose. As a consequence, 
the agreements made have not been 
fruitful of concrete or beneficial results. 

The Congress of the United States 
has appointed a Debt Funding Com- 
mission, but has limited the scope of 
action of the commission by laying 
down terms of settlement in advance of 
both investigation of the facts and 
negotiations of a funding scheme. 

The reparations problem has reached 
its present troublesome position largely 
because of the vast overhanging bur- 
den of the inactive Series C bonds, 
amounting to approximately $20,000,- 
000,000 which are held by the Repara- 
tions Commission awaiting a time when 
Germany can pay interest on them. 
The burden of the Series A and B 
bonds, totaling approximately $12,000,- 
000,000, already issued and subject to 
interest and amortization charges, is 
quite within reasonable estimates of 
Germany’s ability to pay, although, 
owing to the present financial demorali- 
zation of Germany, a moratorium on 
cash payments has been found neces- 
sary. It is the potential burden of the 


Series C bonds, similar to that of the 
other great inter-governmental debts, 
which has encouraged the German 
Government to let its currency become 
debased and its finances disorganized 
almost to the point of insolvency. 

Now the reparations payments ai- 
ready made, according to German 
estimates, amount to 45,600,000,00:0 
gold marks ($10,850,000,000) out of a 
total due of approximately 132,000.- 
000,000 gold marks ($32,000,000,000) ; 
but of this amount only 1,300,000,0L0 
gold marks ($309,000,000) represe:t 
payments in cash; that is, paymen’‘s 
for which the German Government w::s 
obliged to buy foreign exchange. Cn 
the other hand, the Reparations Coni- 
mission has acknowledged the receipt 
of only 6,488,000,000 gold marks 
($1,545,000,000) to the end of 1921, of 
which 1,184,172,000 gold marks repre- 
sented cash payments in gold or 
foreign exchange, the balance being 
divided between payments in goods 
and immovable property in ceded 
territories. The cost of the armies of 
occupation, representing the transfer 
of values into Germany for consump- 
tion there, amounted to 3,639,282,000 
gold marks up to May 1, 1921, so that 
Germany has received back a substan- 
tial portion of what she has exported in 
reparations, which means that her 
external balance has not been greatly 
affected thereby. 

The disorganization of Germany’s 
finances, therefore, has been achieved 
by internal expenditure greatly in 
excess of revenues, 
as is indicated by 
a budget deficit 
for the financial 
year ending March 
31,1922,0f60,000,- 
000,000 marks, 
exclusive of any 
expenditures in 
execution of the 
Peace Treaty. It 
is by granting 

(Continued on page 
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Can We Sell Without Buying in Stricken Europe? 


We Can Export More Than We Import Provided We Are Willing 
to Accept Property or Obligations in Settlement of Trade Balance 


UR international trade and the 

economic relationship of the 
United States to the rest of the world 
are being much discussed nowadays. 

At the recent convention of the 
American Bankers Association in New 
\ ork, the question of America’s ability 
to collect the debts due her abroad un- 
less she bought the goods produced 
abroad was a subject to which many of 
the speakers addressed themselves. 

It is pre-eminently a question for 
bankers because better than most peo- 
pie the banker understands that for 
every debit there must be a credit and 
that the balances due from one nation 
to another must from time to time be 
stated and adjusted. 

It is also a question that the average 
business man expects the banker to 
answer. 
much beyond or behind their own bank 
accounts in considering the method by 
which they collect for the goods they 
sell overseas. They draw a bill of ex- 
change, sell it to their bank, and get 
credit for it in dollars without inquiring 
how the bank is going to collect the bill 
in Europe, and convert the money col- 
lected into the dollars with which they 
have been credited. 

A merchant. or manufacturer who 
was asked whether he could continue 
to sell without buying would probably 
answer NO, and if the question were 
then extended to include nations as well 
as merchants and manufacturers, the 
answer would in all probability still be 
NO, for it seems perfectly obvious that 
those who sell must buy. But there 
are nevertheless many individuals who 
have for a long time sold more than 
they have bought, and many nations 
that have exported more than they 
have imported. 

There are many thrifty men who 
work hard and live economically who 
produce and sell more than they con- 
sume or purchase, and during the war 
and for many years previously, the 
United States exported merchandise 
that was worth a great deal more than 
the goods imported. The individual 
who is able to produce more than he 
consumes, and sell more than he buys, 
grows richer and his wealth is, as 
a rule, represented by the property he 
acquires or the securities he purchases 
with the proceeds of his excess produc- 
tion. The same thing is true of the 
nation that exports more than it im- 
ports. Itmusteitherinvest the balances 
due it in property or take the obliga- 
tions given it by the people who owe 
it for the excess of exports over imports. 


But few business men look . 


By THEO. H. PRICE 


Editor, Commerce and Finance 
New York 


For many years prior to the World 
War, Great Britain imported mer- 
chandise whose value was largely in 
excess of the value of her exports, but 
this balance represented the interest 
on the debt owed Englishmen by for- 
eign creditors, or the 
insurance premiums 
due British under- 
writers, or the freight 
due British ship 
owners for their serv- 
ices in carrying goods 


all over the world. 

I would therefore 
answer that we can 
continue to sell with- 
out buying, and ex- 
port more than we import provided, 
and provided only, we are willing to 
accept the property or obligations 
of foreigners in settlement of the 
balance of trade in our favor. Inas- 
much as the tariff bill recently passed 
is almost an embargo upon the im- 
portation of some foreign goods, and 
as it seems altogether probable that 
the United States will for many years 
to come produce more of many articles 
than its people can possibly consume, 
it would appear that we shall somehow 
have to find a market for our surplus 
production abroad, or so readjust our 
economic and industrial life that we 
shall be entirely self-contained and 
able to live without either selling or 
buying from the peoples outside our 
own borders or coasts. Such a re- 
adjustment is thinkable, but practically 
it is impossible without a dislocation 
that would be painful because in mak- 
ing it we should have to change many 
farmers into artisans and learn to 


produce many things such, for instance, 
as coffee and tea, that are exotics in this 
country. It is possible to grow tea in 
some of our southern states, and as 
coffee is grown in Mexico, I have no 


doubt it could also be grown in Arizona 
and California, but its successful and 
economical production would be both 
expensive and wasteful. We may 
therefore just as well assume that the 
economic regime under which we have 
lived for the past fifty years or more 
will continue. We shall produce a 
surplus of wheat, cotton and many 
other crops for which our land is 
suited, and in the cultivation of which 
our people are trained. We shall sell 
them abroad and we shall continue to 
buy the things that we do not produce 
and must have, from the countries or 
the people that know best how to 
produce them. 

Aside from the great and necessary 
staples such as sugar, coffee, tea, rub- 
ber, jute and silk which we get chiefly 
from Latin America, or the Orient, 
there is but little produced abroad that 
we must have. 

Europe on the other hand is for the 
present almost compelled to purchase 
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our surplus production of cotton, 
wheat, meat, lumber, and some other 
less important articles, and unless she 
is to relapse into comparative bar- 
barism or revert to the simplicity of 
life that prevailed in the Garden of 
Eden before the fall, she will have to 
continue to buy of us at least her bare 
requirements of the many things that 
can only be obtained in quantity in 
this country. 


S A working hypothesis we may 
therefore take it for granted that 
our exports of merchandise will substan- 
tially exceed our imports for many 
years to come. But if we are to get 
fair and remunerative prices for this 
excess of exports we must be willing to 
accept payment for them in something 
else than gold. 

The tariff wall and our comparative 
independence of European production 
make it impossible for us to collect 
the balance due us in goods, and pay- 
ment can only be made in some form 
of investment or obligation. To the 
acceptance of these investments our 
people and our monetary institutions 
—our life insurance companies and 
our savings banks—must be educated 
so that the merchants who get them 
in the first instance can redistribute 
them and recover their capital. If 
in this theory I am right, then the 
bankers can render a great service to 
American business by educating their 
clients and depositors to an apprecia- 
tion of the value and security of foreign 
investments so that they will be willing 
to put their money into them and 
thereby make it possible for us to con- 
tinue to sell our surplus production at 
remunerative prices. 

I know that the prevailing senti- 
ment in regard to the economic future 
of Europe is exceedingly pessimistic. 
It is pessimistic not only in this country 
but also abroad. Not long ago I 
received a letter from an English 
friend of mine in which he said that 
if I wanted to read the present history 
of the British Empire it was only neces- 
sary for me to get down my “Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire”’ and 
substitute the names of English men 
and places for the Roman names and 
places that figured in Gibbon’s story. 

Another friend of mine, an American 
now in England, wrote me the other 
day in much the same strain. He said: 
‘Europe is now like the smoking crater 
of an extinct volcano. The green 
places on its surface are gradually dis- 
appearing. In the future, Americans 
may visit Europe to dream and study 
just as the Englishman has lolled in 
Greece and Rome for generations. 
They can learn much here. They can 
gain nothing.” 

But I do not agree in these gloomy 
views. I have an abiding faith in the 
power of civilization to save itself and 


I refuse to believe that the three or 
four hundred million people composing 
the population of Western Europe in- 
cluding Russia will be unable to re- 
organize their political and economic 
machinery and bring order out of the 
existing chaos. 

For this reason I am of the opinion 
that we can well afford to accept Euro- 
pean property and obligations at their 
present depressed values for the bal- 
ance which is due or to become due us 
on our merchandise account. During 
and after the Civil War there were 
many Europeans including particularly 
Thomas Carlyle who vociferously as- 
serted that the internecine conflict in 
which we were engaged meant the col- 
lapse of the great western experiment 
in democracy. 

There were, however, not a few 
courageous Englishmen who thought 
differently and were willing to back 
their judgment with theirmoney. The 
result was that some of them were led 
into buying the bonds of the Confed- 
erate States, and although this partic- 
ular investment proved worthless their 
faith in America was upon the whole 
immensely profitable to them. It was 
because of this faith that American 
enterprise was able to obtain from 
Europe four or five billions of foreign 
capital during the forty years ending 
with the commencement of the present 
century and with the aid of this capital 
we became so prosperous that we were 
able to return it without seriously 
straining ourselves when the World 
War made it necessary for our Euro- 
pean creditors to ask us to pay what we 
owed them. 

I spent most of my youth in the 
southern states and I have a very 
definite recollection of the large loans 
made by Scotch and English capitalists 
on cotton lands during the twenty 
years ending in 1890. When the South 
was desperately in need of money with 
which to finance its rapid development 
the canny Scotchmen formed numerous 
investment companies called trust 
companies which were in effect lending 
organizations which took the money of 
the thrifty Scotch investor and reloaned 
it at a profit on mortgages secured by 
cotton lands. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars were supplied in this way to the 
great advantage of both the borrower 
and the lender. 


HEN our transcontinental 

railroads were being built, an 
important, if not the most important, 
market for their bonds was in London, 
and the Englishmen who purchased 
these securities have but little reason 
toregret the investment. They studied 
the situation; they made frequent trips 
to this country and they lent their 
money intelligently and profitably. I 
know a Scotch banker now nearly eighty 
years of age who has crossed the ocean 
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at least 150 times and is reputed to 
have a more accurate knowledge of the 
American railroad map and rate struc- 
ture than many of our own experts. 
Through his activities and upon the 
strength of his judgment hundreds of 
millions of English money were loaned 
in this country prior to the World War 
and when I was talking with him some 
years ago he said that he wished that 
his investments in other parts of the 
world were as satisfactory as those h: 
had made in America. 


URN about is fair play and it seem, 

to me that the time has now come 
when opulent America can afford ty 
reciprocate the assistance she receive: 
from Europe generationsago by puttiny 
its money in intelligently selecte: 
foreign securities under the advice o! 
serious and responsible men who wi! 
thoroughly inform themselves as to th: 
value of the properties offered and th: 
enterprises in which we are asked t» 
invest. But if we are to do this our 
people must be imbued with a greate: 
faith than they now possess in th: 
future of Europe. 

Youth is always disposed to dis- 
parage the energy and judgment o! 
age. This is as true of nations as it i, 
of individuals but I should be a poor 
student of human history if I per- 
mitted myself to accept the curreni 
American view which assumes tha! 
the people of Great Britain, France. 
Germany and even Russia will be 
permanently unable to re-establish 
themselves or pay their debts. The 
same idea prevailed for a time among 
certain groups of European economists 
after the Napoleonic Wars but it proved 
to be fallacious and I have but little 
doubt that within ten or fifteen years 
the populous, intelligent and hard 
working people of Western Europe 
will have so recovered themselves that 
the gloomy prophets of today will be 
utterly discredited. 

The World War has done much to 
hasten the economic unity of the Aryan 
people who inhabit both the United 
States and Europe, and America cannot 
prosper if she ignores this unity and 
holds herself aloof from the other great 
commercial nations of the world. 

“E pluribus unum” is a motto ol 
democracy and the time has come to 
give it international recognition in 
economic affairs so that the capital of 
the prosperous may be used to help 
those who are for a time impoverished 
by the struggle through which the 
world has passed. Our boasted civiliza- 
tion is an inheritance from Europe. To 
insist that the existing chaos there 
will be permanent is to admit that 
it is only a question of time when 
our own institutions will collapse. 
This is the reductio ad absurdum o! 
our pessimism and financial aloofness 
from Europe. 


All 
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All together is unanimous at the Belvedere school 


School Community Affair 


The Los Angeles Plan, the Banks Associated and the School 
Authorities Enthusiastic, Is Far Exceeding Expectations 


N THE August number of this maga- 

zine an announcement appeared 
pertaining to the Los Angeles plan for 
school savings. It was claimed for 
the plan that it overcame many of the 
objectionable features in other school 
savings plans without sacrificing effec- 
tiveness. Since the announcement, 
the Los Angeles plan has been revised 
and improved in a few particulars. 
It has made its “‘trial run,”’ figuratively 
speaking, and has proved to be a 
greater success than was expected. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to dwell upon the plan as originally 
presented, but more particularly to 
refer to such changes and improve- 
ments as have been made recently, 
and also to touch upon the sponta- 
neous reception accorded it by both 
teachers and pupils alike. 

Originally the system was to be in- 
troduced simultaneously in 173 ele- 
mentary schools having an enrollment 
of over 100,00C pupils. Upon more 
mature consideration of the vast 
amount of work which this would 
entail, it was decided to begin with 
only forty schools and gradually ex- 
tend the work as time permitted. The 
forty schools were selected in prefer- 
ence to others primarily because they 
were adjacent to or near a bank or 
branch bank. In making the selection 
each member bank was permitted to 
select three schools and did so, choos- 
ing schools that were situated near to 
the main office or a branch of the bank. 
This list was then submitted to the 
superintendent of schools, who added 
seven additional, making the total 
forty. Anumber of the schools selected 
are situated in the heart of the foreign 
section of Los Angeles, some are in 


By W.. R. MOREHOUSE 


Vice-president, Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


the poorer sections while others are 
in more prosperous localities. 

Changes made in the system as 
originally planned provide for stimu- 
lation of the accounts through the 
association instead of by individual 
banks as is customary. On call from 
the supervisor of the system, banks 
will prepare lists of school savings 
depositors whose accounts have be- 
come inactive. These lists of names 
will be sent to, and consolidated in 
the office of the association, indexed 
and filed according to schools. The 
supervisor will then prepare suitable 
literature for mailing or for distribu- 
tion in the schoolrooms, or if he finds 
that certain schools in particular are 
losing interest and falling behind, he 
will appear before these schools in 
person. By adopting a plan of stimu- 
lation through the office of the 
association, banks are relieved of 
this work. Besides it can be done 
more effectively, and at a much less 
cost, on the theory that the association 
can handle these depositors more 
efficiently than each of the one hundred 
banks can handle its own savings 
depositors as a separate unit. This 
also has the effect of maintaining the 
original understanding between bank 
members that no ~*er will adver- 
tise to school chudren except through 
the association and over its name. 

Close teamwork between banks and 
the superintendent of schools has had 
more to do with the great success 
achieved than any other one factor. 
The banks have made no important 


move that did not have the hearty 
approval of the superintendent. 
As a result of this teamwork the Los 
Angeles Banks School Savings Plan 
has the active support of every teacher. 
Although the plan was originally 
written by local bankers it was later 
revised to meet the wishes advanced 
by the superintendent of schools. 
Therefore, any credit for this new sys- 
tem of school savings belongs as much 
to the superintendent of schools of the 
Los Angeles district as it does to local 
banks. By introducing a plan which 
so universally met all the wishes of 
those concerned, it has behind it the 
entire school organization, thus in- 
suring for it a thorough trial. In fact, 
through conferences held by the repre- 
sentatives of the superintendent’s office 
and the teachers, the plan has been 
fully explained and every teacher has 
been personally requested to give 
school savings support. Supplementing 
these conferences the superintendent, 
over her signature, addressed a letter 
to the teachers calling upon them 
to make every effort to see that the 
plan is made a great success. The re- 
action. has been most encouraging. 
Teachers have not only expressed 
themselves as being glad of an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a movement 
of this kind, but have gone further and 
on their own initiative have suggested 
that an effort be made to enroll every 
child as a member of a savings club. 

The original estimate as to the proba- 
ble results for the first year has been 
completely upset. Instead of a mem- 
bership of 25 per cent of the pupils in 
each room in the savings club during 
the year, the average is running close 
to 100 per cent. 
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Thus far not a school has dropped 
below 80 per cent enrolled for savings. 
In all of the schools where the system 
thus far has been introduced more than 
one-half of the pupils have signed up 
within a week from the time the system 
was installed. In the school where 
the system was first introduced 200 
pupils out of an enrollment of 330 
signed up for savings within twenty- 
four hours. In another school 600 
out of an enrollment of 810 presented 
their receipts, countersigned by their 
parents, within three days. Within 
thirty days from the time the system 
was introduced, a number of schools 
moved into the 100 per cent column. 

Not only have principals and teachers 
assumed the responsibility of putting 
school savings in Los Angeles over the 


top, but Parent Teachers Associations 
have endorsed the plan and have 
pledged themselves to get squarely 
behind the movement, and as mothers 
of the children to be benefited by thrift, 
will see that it is practiced in the homes. 

All the local newspapers have de- 
voted columns of editorials endorsing 
the movement unreservedly and urg- 
ing that it be backed by their readers. 

School savings in Los Angeles is 
fast becoming a community affair. A 
slogan has been suggested and adopted. 
This is it— 

“Through school savings we will 
keep the ‘white spot’ white.” 
_ This is indeed very appropriate, re- 
minding the citizens of Los Angeles 
that school savings will help to keep 
the city prosperous. 


Why Hang Crape on Trust Copy? 


By A COPY WRITER 


ICHARD ROE settled comfortably 

back in his seat by the window of 
the 5:15 and unfolded his newspaper. 
The black headlines of a murder trial 
failed to hold his interest. He skimmed 
rapidly through the pages. There had 
been the usual number of fatal auto- 
mobile accidents. People were still 
starving in Asia. And European 
affairs remained far from settled. 

A clothier’s small advertisement 
with cartoon-like illustration caught 
Roe’s eye. He smiled appreciatively 
and read the advertisement. On the 
next page a trust company’s headline 
captured his attention—““You May 
Die Tomorrow.” He glanced at the 
illustration of the building and hastened 
on, finally seeking refuge in the sport- 
ing page and later in the comic section. 

The heading, “You May Die To- 
morrow” attracted him, it is true, but 
it failed to rivet his attention to the 
body of the advertisement. If any- 
thing, it proved harmful, for it left on 
his subconscious mind a picture of the 
trust company linked with an un- 
pleasant suggestion. If he thought 
further at all, he firmly determined to 
avoid “that bunch of undertakers” at 
the Blank Trust Company. 

Average trust publicity is apt to en- 
lighten readers about as follows: 

1. You are criminally careless not to 
draw your will. 

2. You are very likely to die any 
minute. 

3. To read our booklet about pro- 
tecting your “loved ones” is “your 
most important duty.” 

4. Your widow is practically certain 
to buy worthless securities if you leave 
your insurance in a lump sum. 

5. Most individual executors and 
trustees have a fatal leaning toward 
insanity, dishonesty, or sudden death. 


Surely trust companies can advertise 
profitably and still avoid these familiar 
generalities. It is infinitely easier to 
“reason” a prosperous man into a 
trust company than it is to scare him 
in. And, of course, there is more im- 
mediate profit in a living trust or a 
custodianship arrangement, than in an 
appointment as executor or trustee. 

The advertisement ‘‘My Secretary,”’ 
reproduced herewith, is not beyond im- 
provement but, at least, it is inspiring. 
And it leaves no negative suggestion. 

With a growing living trust and 
custodianship business, the executor- 
ships and trusteeships will come in due 
course. They can be developed by 
personal suggestions from trust officials 
or calls by the trust department’s out- 
side representative, or through direct 
mail advertising. When a man, 
through personal contact, comes to 
understand efficient trust service, he 
no longer hesitates to make his will 


“Collects all when due;"’ 
“Keeps all secu safe, 
‘Reade ere regular jatements."* 

Hold on. objected the second tome 9 man. 
The Secretary muut be ummortal and about fifty 

is,’ his companion. ‘He is 
tral Trust Com 


tov, ean profit through this 
klet. Call or write fof your 
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naming the company in a fiduciary 
capacity. Induce him to test yourserv- 
ice through a custodianship or a living 
trust and you usually establish busi- 
ness relations which even death fails to 
break. The customer knows by actual 
demonstration how efficiently you can 
handle his property; he is quick to see 
the advantages of a will naming you as 
executor — perhaps also as trustee. 
. Too much trust copy ignores the fact 
that the middle-aged man with an 
income of $10,000 a year is a good 
prospect. It may be many long years 
before he will see the River Styx. And 
this a-step-from-the-undertaker copy 
will strike him as it did Richard Roe. 
But when you start to talk of an 
invested estate handled by the trust 


-company, he begins to sit up and take 


notice. When you offer a man-sized 
saving and investment plan for his 
consideration, he is really intereste:. 

He calls for your booklet and reads of 
the advantages explained in language 
which he and his wife can understand. 

It appeals to his ambition, also his 
pride of ownership, and his affection 
for his family. He begins to grow en- 
thusiastic about trust service. 

He comes in to discuss his peculi:r 
situation with an officer, though down 
in his heart there remains a lingering 
doubt. He feels that this dignified in- 
stitution will not be interested in 
helping him to build an estate at the 
rate of $100 a month, with $15,000 in 
bonds to start. But, if the trust officer 
is a diplomat, this customer goes out 
with the feeling that he has misjudged 
the trust company. He finds that, 
after all, these banks are glad to serve 
the average executive while he lives. 

The customer also has been surprised 
at the low cost. There seems to be a 
widespread notion that trust company 
fees are exceedingly high. Of course 
the fees vary and cannot be quoted in 
the newspaper. But a few advertise- 
ments on the reasonableness of the 
fees are often desirable. 

This executive has started his grow- 
ing living trust, we will say, in 1900. 
His earnings increase. He becomes 
interested in several different projects. 
And he dies in 1925, having built an 
invested estate of $100,000. His 
$50,000 insurance is paid into that 
estate as has been previously arranged. 

Such a case as this is not at all im- 
probable. So trust companies are 
wise in appealing to the man with a 
comfortable income, regardless of 
whether or not he has built an estate. 
Encourage him to build it. Co-operate 
with him. There is profit along the way 
and a great deal of it in the future. 

Soon all trust companies will cease to 
funeralize their newspaper space and 
vitalize it. Trust advertising will 
appeal to the “comers’’ as well as to 
those who have almost gone. And 
trust business will multiply. 
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A New Sedan On the Christmas Tree 


A Texas Bank Conducts An Unique Merchandise Free-for-all, 
Everything From a Ford to a Golf Stick, for New Accounts 


HE First National Bank of El 

Paso, Texas, played Santa Claus 
Christmas Eve. 

To a lucky 
someone it pre- 
sented a brand- 
new Ford sedan. 
To asecond lucky 
person it gave a 
fine motorcycle. 
A third received a 
diamond pin— 
free! And while 
these are the big- 
gest of the Christ- 
mas presents, 
they are only the 
beginning. Take 
a peek with the 
writer into the 
bank window and 
see them there, 
where the bank 
officials placed 
them for El Paso” 
people to know 
just what the bank was going to be 
Santa Claus with. 

A bicycle, lady’s fur coat, lady’s 
traveling case, radio set, lady’s silk 
sweater, moonlight electric light vanity 
case, perfume set, rifle, boxing gloves, 
leather case, fountain pen, gold pencil, 
tennis racquet, silver set, electric iron, 
fishing reel, football, catcher’s mitt, 
cigarette case — and these are only a few 
of them! Of some articles the bank 
gave away not one, but several. 

The Christmas Eve distribution 
brought to official end one of the most 
unique thrift campaigns ever put on 
by a banking institution. This cam- 
paign started October 4. It con- 
cluded, so far as contestants’ efforts 
were concerned, on December 15. 

The idea of the contest originated 
with J. E. Benton, vice-president. 
Like banking institutions everywhere, 
the First National of El Paso was 
interested in teaching thrift to people 
in its territory. Mr. Benton’s logic, 
the result of which was the present 
contest, was substantially as follows: 

1. The most important people for 
the bank to reach are those who are 
not now thrifty, as evidenced by the 
fact that they have no savings account. 

2. The strategic approach to these 
is through lay persons not connected 
with the bank; especially, as the num- 
ber of workers, each with his own 
circle of friends, is increased. 

3. The merchandise prize has an 
appeal out of proportion to its cost. 
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The principal prizes on display in the lobby 


Nearly everyone wants a Ford sedan, 
and if desires could be measured, de- 
sire for the automobile would be 
found much stronger than desire for 
an equivalent amount of money. The 
automobile prize appeals to the imagi- 
nation of the individual and the mass. 
The psychology of merchandise prizes 
has been exploited heretofore by sales 
managers of many businesses, holding 
contests among salesmen; by news- 
paper circulation departments, etc. 
Its effectiveness has been proved over 
andover. Whyshouldn’t a bank use it? 

Getting the contest under way, a 
“thrift committee’’ was appointed at 
the bank, consisting of J. E. Benton, 
C. A. Wise, Max Moye, H. C. Dunbar, 
and E. D. Raynolds. All of these 
were officials of the bank. The mer- 
chandise prizes were purchased from 
bank customers. Big space news- 
paper advertising announced the cam- 
paign. “A Real Thrift Campaign 
For All—open to and for the benefit of 
every man, woman and child,’ was 
the keynote. Then came the oppor- 
tunity to win a Ford sedan, motorcycle 
or diamond ring, played up, followed 
by rules of the contest, etc. 

Simultaneously, the bank put on a 
contest among bank employees, offer- 
ing a prize to the one who should 
produce the largest number of en- 
trants in five days. 

How the bank has helped workers 
(a large percentage of them, by the 


way, are high school students) is half 
this story. The bank had a good 
idea—it was up 
to it to cash in 
on it. Let us 
take a mythical 
contestant—Jack 
Townsend, age 
17 years, an up- 
and-coming high 
school boy pos- 
sessing some of 
the hustle which 
will help him out 
later in adult life. 

Young Town- 
send’s parents 
believed the con- 
test would be 
excellent experi- 
ence, and they 
encouraged him 
to go into it. 
What influenced 
Jack was the fact 
that he ‘‘could 
use” an automobile or motorcycle. 
And if he didn’t win the contest, he 
wouldn’t be out anything, for the 
contest was a ‘‘you can’t lose 
affair.”’ The grand prizes — three —were 
awarded to contestants on point stand- 
ing. The other prizes went to con- 
testants however they stood —they had 
only to attain the number of points 
called for to get whatever they wanted. 
Thus, 17,000 points would win a 
bicycle, 250 points a mechanical pencil; 
1,500 points was the “price” of a 
fishing rod, and 7,500 points a lady’s 
silk sweater. One thousand points 
would get either a football helmet, a 
golf stick, or a punchng bag. 

This looked good to Jack. The rules 
the bank put on him were simple and 
few, and put in few words. 

“In this thrift campaign, no ac- 
counts will be considered except those 
made up of money not now on deposit 
elsewhere, consequently do not solicit 
funds now with other banks. It is our 
desire to encourage thrift—to bring to 
light money which has never before 
been saved. 

“Your standing in this thrift cam- 
paign will be determined as follows: 

‘“‘(a) For each savings account se- 
cured, you will be given five (5) points. 

“(b) For each one dollar ($1) de- 
posited, you will be given one-half (14) 
of one point. 

““(c) Limit of credit allowed on any 
one account will be two hundred and 
fifty-five (255) points. 
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“(d) A certificate as evidence of 
points secured will be issued each par- 
ticipant in the thrift campaign. 

“(e) The thrift campaign is under 
the direction of a thrift committee, 
located in the bank, who will furnish 
stationery, signature cards and other 
necessary material and all informa- 
tion.” 

When Jack Townsend found how the 
bank officials were going to assist him, 
he declared to the family circle that 
half his work was taken off him. These 
were some of the things members of 
the thrift committee did. 

First, they made him realize what 
an unselfish and in a sense, philan- 
thropic, work he was doing. They 
talked the thought to him until it was 
his own. He wasn’t selling people any- 
thing but an idea; he took no money 
from them; when they put money in 
the bank, they were doing that which 
might be of great benefit to themselves 
in later life. On the other hand, if the 
friend agreed to openan account to boost 
Jack, it wasn’t costing the friend a cent. 

Second, they inquired what organi- 
zations Jack belonged to. He gave 
them his Sunday school, the Boy 
Scouts, etc. They told Jack they would 


something that will take money 

out of your bank. I have come in to 
tell you about it and ask you to help 
us. 
The banker looked quizzically at the 
manager of the local electric light 
company. 

“That’s a queer proposition to ask 
teamwork on. What is the scheme?” 

“‘We’re issuing $100,000 more pre- 
ferred stock. Heretofore we have 
always sold through investment bank- 
ers, but this lot will be sold to our 
customers, on the instalment plan, by 
our employees.” 

““How will it take money out of the 
bank?” 

“Some small purchasers may draw 
on savings accounts to pay cash. Our 
dividends are 6 per cent while you pay 


only 4 per cent interest. Business men 


investing may draw down balances, 
getting a higher yield and a security 
that will be good collateral. I want 
you to tell me how much you will lend 
on this stock.” 

“I don’t think savings depositors 
should be encouraged to put their 
funds into a stock that may be worth 
less than they paid for it when they 
need their money in an emergency. It 
will discourage thrift.” 

“We will create potential depositors 
for you. Experience in other cities 
shows that thousands of people who 
have never opened bank accounts 


get lists of the members of these organ- 
izations, and would write each a letter 
telling them Jack was entered in the 
contest, what the purposes of it were, 
how Jack would appreciate their sup- 
port, etc. 

Third, they told Jack he ought to 
get up an “organization” of his own. 
Who were some of his particular 
friends who might like to solicit for 
him? Jack had such friends, of course. 
His Sunday school got interested in his 
behalf, determined he should win, and 
soon he found that the business he per- 
sonally “‘produced”’ would be only a 
fair part of the total going to his credit. 

Fourth, they instructed Jack to turn 
in the names of persons who had prom- 
ised to save money and open an ac- 
count, the points going to his credit. 
When the bank got these names, it 
invariably sent each person a letter, 
thanking him or her for having agreed 
to open an account. If the person 
didn’t open the account when expected, 
a second letter went out, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that he had forgotten to 
open an account as he had promised, 
and “‘trusting that he would soon,” as 
it meant much to Jack Townsend. 
This letter was tactful, and got results 


Customer-Ownership=The New 


“ATEXT week we’re going to start 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


bought stock and became thrifty be- 
cause the electrical men canvassed 
them and the bankers did not. We 
want to refer people to your bank 
as a place where they can buy the 
shares.” 

Half an hour later the banker was 
“‘sold”’ on something toward which, at 
first sight, he had more than one reason 
for being antagonistic. The visitor 
told him some things about the electric 
light and power business. Good utility 
service is vital to the community’s 
growth. If the electrical facilities do 
not grow, the community cannot grow 
healthily. New capital is constantly 
needed. There is more than one rea- 
son for raising some of it locally, 
among the electrical company’s cus- 
tomers. It makes better public 
relations. Preferred stock in a well- 
managed electrical company is a 
sound investment. Rates are regulated 
by the state. Electric current is not 
stored, but used practically the in- 
stant it is made. Therefore, it cannot 
deteriorate. An electrical company 
has no large stock of raw materials or 
finished goods on hand, no swollen 
inventory to write off in depression. 
Its business is virtually on a cash 
basis— people pay their bills promptly. 
He wound up by leaving his balance 
sheet, so the banker could figure a 
collateral value on the new issue. 
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in a goodly percentage of cases. These 
letters saved Jack Townsend a lot of 
valuable time, allowing him to con- 
centrate on new “prospects.” 

Fifth, from time to time, the bank 
wrote Jack, informing him what his 
standing was, and complimenting him 
on his successful efforts. 

The bank did all these things for 
each contestant. Literature distribu- 
tion became a daily and continuous 
task, considered so important that two 
members of the thrift committee de- 
voted their entire attention to it. 

On December first the standing of 
contestants was first publicly an- 
nounced, timed to have maximum 
stimulative influence on the final laps 
of the contest. 

The bank has used measures in ils 
power to ensure that new accounts rep- 
resented money not saved before. [f 
checks on other banks were presented, 
they were not accepted. 

J. E. Benson, vice-president, in- 
formed the writer that most of the new 
accounts obtained have been of one of 
two kinds. The accounts of young peo- 
ple have been most numerous. New 
accounts opened by women have been 
next in importance. 


Thrift Tendency 


The electric light and power cor- 
porations of this country are owned by 
about 1,600,000 bond and shareholders. 
Half a million of the stockholders live 
in territory served by the company 
whose shares they own, preferred shares 
in most cases; common stock and bonds 
are sold through regular investment 
channels. 

The average customer holding is 
about $400, a total of $200,000,000. 
and 6 per cent dividends generally pay 
household electric light bills. Most o! 
this stock has been sold on instalments. 
by employees — linemen, meter readers. 
clerks, even laborers. It is part of a 
general movement by which other 
public service corporations will un- 
doubtedly raise part of the new capita! 
they constantly need—telephone com- 
panies have also begun. 

If an electric company’s employees. 
knowing nothing of either salesman- 
ship or investments, can be taught 
both, and sent out to sell shares to the 
public— why not bank employees? 

To bank men, this movement is in- 
teresting in two ways. As investment 
salesmanship, and as a great new thrift 
movement which cannot be carried on 
without ultimately benefiting banks. 

A regular campaign to sell a stated 
amount of stock in a given period is the 
commonest plan. Employees of the 
electrical company are called together. 
taught the fundamentals of the invest- 
ment, and told how to explain it to 
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others. Employees benefit in oppor- 
tunities for advancement, by contacts 
with customers, development of latent 
sales ability, and by better under- 
standing of the company’s business and 
problems. 

“Gee! I never knew the company 
had to spend four to six dollars for every 
dollar of new business!’ exclaims 
Phil Jones, who reads meters. 
He just thought the company 


The-company usually sends a letter to 
each prospect before the call is made: 

The very first name every employee 
puts down, usually, is that of the 
richest man he knows. But that is the 
last prospect the tyro salesman should 
call on. He is told to think of every- 
day folks. Rich men know securities, 
and are shrewd buyers. An experi- 
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sell in an emergency. Actually, there 
has been very little selling thus far, 
most purchasers putting their holdings 

away as an investment. 
Could the employees of a bank retail 
single shares of stock along these lines? 
The people who buy such securities 
in small lots—the average holdings are 
four shares—would be, in banking 
terms, prospective depositors 


was rich, and bought the new 
generators and transformers 
oul ofits wealth. But he sees 
that the community can’t grow 
unless the company does. 
Growth means that new money 
must befound. People aren’t 
going to put money into the 
company unless it is safe and 
earns dividends. The com- 
pany is responsible for the 
safety and good management 
of this money. Everybody 
working for the company 
shares this responsibility. He 
learns the fundamental eco- 
nomics of the business, gets 
the executive viewpoint, and 
often goes into training for 
executive jobs. 

A printed sales manual is 
prepared, explaining these 
fundamental points, the safety 
of the stock, certainty of in- 
come, the advantages of thrift. 
A sales manual based on the 
successful practice of com- 


subscription is made. 
day the letter was written outlining the plan. 


The consumer pays $5 per share with the applica- 
tion and the remainder in monthly payments of 
not less than $5 per share. 
interest at 6 per cent on the first payment and on 
every following payment from date. 
interest is credited to the unpaid balance at the end 
of every quarter, together with interest on the 
credit. 


How Detroit Is Doing It 


The Detroit Edison Company is offering a limited 
amount of its 8 per cent capital stock ($100 par) to 
its consumers. 


The consumer may subscribe for a maximum of 
ten shares at the market price on the day before the 
The price was $114 on the 


Thus the stock, if bought at $114, will cost the 
consumer about $107.60, the $6.40 balance repre- 
senting the interest compounded quarterly. 


Interest stops and the 8 per cent dividend begins 
with the final payment and delivery of the stock. 


In case of inability to complete payments on the 
subscription because of illness or other misfortune, 
the company agrees to cancel the subscription 
upon request and repay with interest all cash 
received on the subscription. 


The company pays 
This accrued 


in the savings department. 
Would it be better to canvass 
them as savings depositors 
instead? 

The margin of profit on 
stocks and bonds is not large 
enough to afford much selling 
expense. Utility companies 
have had to stretch it a little, 
adding from one to three 
dollars to ‘the price of each 
$100 share. But the cost of 
handling savings deposits is 
also fairly high in most banks, 
and the first cost of selling a 
customer one share might not 
be too high if he or she 
became a steady purchaser of 
securities. It has been figured 
that, if one-third of the cus- 
tomers of the average electrical 
company would purchase a 
single share of stock yearly 
on instalments, increasing the 
number of shareholders as the 
number of customers in- 
creased, within ten years many 
of these utility corporations 


panies all over the United 


States has been compiled by 
the National Electrical Light Associa- 
tion. 

Then a demonstration sale is staged. 
An imaginary salesman approaches an 
imaginary prospect, interests him in 
the company’s stock, explains various _ 
points and answers his questions. The 
salesman is really imaginary. For 
some employee without previous selling 
experience, but well known and popu- 
lar, is selected. If a trained salesman 
made the demonstration, employees 
would enjoy it as a show, but would 
reason, ““Yes, he can do that—he’s a 
salesman—but I don’t think I could.” 

Every effort is made to teach sales- 
manship, but very little said about 
selling. The employee is told that 
advertising and the company’s reputa- 
tion have already made customers, and 
that he is going out to take the orders, 
or perhaps only call on ten people 
within the next ten days and tell them 
ten points about the company’s busi- 
ness. 


Each employee is given ten prospect 
cards, told to write down the names 
and addresses of ten people, and pledge 
himself to call upon them within the 


next ten days. It is so important to 
have this done then and there, not put 
off, that very often the doors are 
locked until the cards are filled out. 


enced investor will criticise the tyro, 
insist that a bond is better than a stock, 
that stocks are not exempt from federal 
taxes, the price is too high and so 
forth. Or he will ask questions the 
tyro cannot answer, and the latter 
makes up his mind that he has no sales 
ability. The experienced investor is 
left to trained salesmen. 

Shares range in price from $50 to 
$100, sometimes selling above par. 
They are sold for down payments of 
$5 to $10, and six to twenty monthly 
payments. Employees are paid com- 
missions ranging from fifty cents to 
two dollars per $100 share, with 
additional bonuses for selling a certain 
quota, selling the largest number of 
shares, and sometimes a bonus for each 
new stockholder secured, as well as for 
cash sales. Cost of selling averages 
around $5 per share, but has risen as 
high as $9, and also brought below one 
dollar. 

The selling campaign lasts anywhere 
from three to four weeks up to as many 
months, but six weeks is about as long 


-as a “‘drive’’ should last. 


These utility stocks are often un- 
listed, and there is not enough local 
trading to make a market. But a 
market is generally provided by the 
company for shareholders who want to 


would be raising, in their own 
communities, all the new 
capital necessary to finance extensions. 

When bankers understand this new 
way of financing local utilities, they 
are almost invariably favorable to- 
ward it, as something good for the 
community and good for banking. Far 
from regarding it as competition, either 
in savings deposits or the sale of invest- 
ment securities, they see that the 
utility men are creating customers that 
they may cultivate for both purposes. 
The more good securities sold in the 
community, whether by the utility 
companies or the banks, the better 
that community’s understanding of 
true investments, the greater its thrift, 
and the more the community is pro- 
tected against the get-rich-quick 
schemes that are estimated to cost the 
people of this country something over 
half a billion dollars yearly. 

One of the surprising things about 
the movement is the number of young 
people who purchase the securities— 
young men and women just beginning 
to earn money, and who are led to 
form thrifty habits. Another class of 
customers are housewives, who like 
the suggestion that a little of their 
household money put into shares will 
defray the monthly electric light bill. 
In some cases, the monthly instalment 
is added to the electric light bill. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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If Its Continuous, It’s Cumulative 


Continuous, Consistent, Persistent Publicity Always Pays, 


HE cumulative effect of long- 
continued advertising is one of 
the fundamental facts which is reckoned 
with by the most experienced adver- 
tisers,”’ says A. C. Flather, third vice- 
president of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association, 
formerly as- 
sistant to the 
president of the 
American Secu- 
rity and Trust 
Company, 
Washington, D. 
C., and now as- 
sociated with 
JohnL.Edwards 
and Company, 
one of the oldest 
investment 
houses in that 

A. C. Flather, of John L. city. : } 
Bawards & Company, This subject 

of cumulative 
effect seems like an appropriate one 
to consider with the opening of a new 
year. 

“The expenditure for judicious ad- 
vertising,” continues Mr. Flather, 
“should always be regarded as an invest- 
ment, not an expense, even if direct 
returns do not show an immediate 
profit from the expenditure. It can be 
counted on that the advertising is build- 
ing up the tangible asset of good will. 

“It would be a wise policy for a 


“RELATIVELY LITTLE UNEMPLOYMENT 
AT THE PRESENT TIME”— 


finds the New York Tribune in « survey of twenty of the 

Jargest cities in the Laited States. 

sete when over five million men 

faced the ler jobless. the present employment situation is 

most the opinion of the United States Em- 

ploy ment Service. 

“The re-employment of men who have os = strike for 

months. and the increased employment in industries 
will add much to the purchasing of the the "publi and 

it 1* noticeable that several industrial concerns are offering 
wage advances. 


Is your money safely and perme A vo it working 
for yoo and bringing a good in! 
trong nation stood the test of time. 

31.00 will start an ooneus t here. on which we pay 6% in- 
terest, compounded every on months. 

ALL. DEPOSITS MADE ON OR 

BEFORE: OCTOBER 6TH DRAW 

INTEREST FROM OCTOBER {ST 


Old National Bank 


“Oldest Bank in Battle Creek” 
Ectadlished 187) Member Peters Reserve System Depositary 


Says A. C. Flather; the Contest and Other Advertising Ideas 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York City 


financial institution not to advertise 
at all unless it does so consistently, 
because publicity in small doses at long 
intervals is the worst form of waste, as 
there is a disposition on the part of the 
public to notice flurries, since, when a 
bank begins to advertise, it assumes an 
unwritten obligation to the public, and 
is placed at a distinct disadvantage if, 
for any reason, it ceases to deliver its 
daily or weekly messages. In this 
event the public would be forced to the 
conclusion that either the bank was 
financially unable to continue telling 
the public of its services, which would 
not be desirable, or that it was finan- 
cially able but was not progressive 
enough to do so, which would be 
equally undesirable.” 

Mr. Flather also has some good 
ideas along the line of employees’ new 
business contests, discussed to some 
extent in a previous issue. On the 
subject, he says: 

“Among the many progressive sys- 
tems of modern financial business 
development, recent years have pro- 
duced a distinctive and eminently 
successful device in the employees’ 


is a branch’ of 
ja Trust a 


Uinglo o-Cabjor 
Cali 


Anglo-California 


time received at the Bank. 


Deposits may be sent, and withdrawals made, in any amount, 


Trust Co. 


new business contest, an institution 
which combines social welfare work 
among the employees with a sound 
plan of solicitation. 

“In almost every case on record the 
quota which has been set for such con- 
tests has been not only reached, but 
easily surpassed. The spirit of com- 
petition which is aroused among the 
employees yields fruitfully not only in 
numbers of accounts, but in amounts 
of deposits and other business brought 
in. Furthermore, since it is possible 
to place special restrictions upon the 
average balances and the length of 
maintenance of accounts for which 
credit is given to the contest, the busi- 
ness obtained is apt to be of an espe- 
cially profitable and satisfactory nature. 
Besides, the personal connection which 
these customers have with the bank, 
through the employee by whom they 
were introduced, tends even more to 
render them a somewhat permanent 
and contented class of patrons. 

“Again, it must not be forgotten 
that the great volume of conversation 
produced between the employees and 
the public in carrying on the contest, 
serves as a mode of word-of-mouth 
advertising, whose constructive influ- 


ence in disseminating the name of the 


institution cannot be overestimated. 

“On the other hand, the rate of ex- 
pense of a contest is far less than that 
of business development through paid 
solicitation, while the permanence and 


Send the Coupon! 

Think of the convenience of dealing with ANGLO-CALIPORNIA TRUST COMPANY, 
this strong bank from your home or office. 

No delays! No bother about to the on my part, details 

bank in ume! ones Service. 


gabon on your part. It will be a pleasure to 
send you com, informanon. 


Serving Maes 


ROUGH the Los 
4 4 Terminal Market the food 


shi 
and in every way facilitating prom Ze 


tn wich che being prc 


this 
Branch supplies the same 
to the business men in the City Marker 
Branch Manager G. MAULHARDT, 
whose show, has had 


many years catalon rience in this 
walk 
is performing t! these two branches, 
of which he is the 


{ Head Office } 
Broadway 
“The Bank of the Great Southwest 


Fig 1. 


A boost for good times, advertising a branch and a new angle of banking by mail 
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Fig. 2. With the camera's aid 


average balances of accounts obtained 
through contests tend, as shown above, 
to be much greater. Hence, whether 
the gains are remarkable or not, it is 
highly improbable that an employees’ 
contest will ever prove a losing invest- 
ment.” 


N A SERIES of advertisements which 

ran for several weeks last autumn, 
the Old National Bank of Battle Creek, 
Mich., carried the thrift message by 
lying it up with the encouraging 
business reports of the commercial 
agencies and economic bureaus. One 
of these interesting advertisements, 
sent me by Earl R. Obern, assistant 
cashier, is reproduced herewith (Fig. 1). 
It is well worth perusal. 


EGARDING the banking-by-mail 
advertisement of the Anglo-Cali- 
fornia Trust Com- 


is here to stay in some 
places and where it is 
in vogue it presents 
advertising problems 
of itsown. The Cali- 
fornia Bank succeeds 
in injecting some per- 
sonality and local flavor 
to the advertisement of 
its Market and Produce 
Branch (Fig. 1). 


ALFTONES of pho- 
tographs are used 
to great advantage as the 
basis of the two repro- 
duced house organ adver- 
tisements of the Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, 
‘“‘The Mental Health of 
Industrial Workers” and 


“In Your Wife’s Name” (Fig. 2). 


g gees of the most progressive finan- 
cial institutions of the South are the 
American National Bank of Richmond, 
Va., and the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company of New Orleans, La. It is 
a pleasure to reprint some of their 
advertising (Fig. 3). The historical ad 
of the Richmond bank is one of a 
series. 


N ORDER to protect its customers 
and the public from counterfeits and 
incidentally to advertise itself, the 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company, 
Chicago, has pul out a wall hanger 
giving information concerning the por- 
trait system on Federal Reserve cur- 
rency 
and the 
number 


pany, San Francis- 


co (Fig. 1), Ralph 
P. Anderson, as- 


sistant manager of 
the Business De- 
velopment Depart- 
ment, writes :““This 
shows how we are 
advertising bank- 
ing by mail in a 
new way. The 
use of the coupon 
enables us to give 
a final punch which 


Chicago 


The Six Hundred 
“Domesday Books” of 


Twenty-five 


system on all Government notes. 


NLY once in a while do I have the 

opportunity to reproduce an ad- 
vertisement of a title company. That 
Domesday Book advertisement of the 
Chicago Title & Trust Company (Fig. 
3) is an extremely interesting one. 


“A NEW and Better Plan for Sav- 
ing Money” is the title of a book- 
let put out for the First National Bank 
of Etowah, Tenn., by Ed. Thompson 
of that place. It is quite a novelty as 
it is printed entirely by means of the 
mimeograph and mimeoscope. 


OME remarkable letters of com- 

mendation regarding the school 
savings banks fostered in its territory 
by the East New York Savings Bank 
have been received by that bank from 
parents of children who are learning 
thrift in that way. Here is one of them: 


Gentlemen: 


I received your kind letter in reference 
to my son John, a pupil of Public School 
No. 108, and who has been successful in 
saving sufficient money in his class to be 
able to open an interest bearing account 
with the bank. 

I consider it a personal favor to be per- 
mitted to write you on this occasion in 
reference to same as I feel proud of his 
accomplishment, but at this time I also 
wish extended to the teachers in our school 
who are encouraging the young children 
daily in the habit of thrift, my sincere 
appreciation. 

With this thrift idea instilled in the 
minds of the young and the thought 
brought before them that later on in life 
money saved in their youth may make of 
them prominentbusinessmen 
in their communities, I per- 
sonally feel that in this one 
act the East New York 
Savings Bank, under your 


(Continued on page 46) 


HISTORIC RICHMOND SERIES 


is lacking in many 
bank advertise- 


One Year Ago Today 


teresting to know 
how many persons 


responded to the 


punch by filling 


HETHER 


you like 


branch banking or 


not, apparently it 


Fig. 3. Two good ones from the South and an unusual title advertisement 


eSqIGH in the Chicago Title & Trust 
uilding, in a stone room, behind iron 
Wai grating, are “Domesday Books” of 

a Chicago—the first Abstract records 


of Chicago real estate.. 


When the Great Fire of 1871 destroyed Chicago,, 
all public records were burned. Only these pri- 
vate abstract volumes of the Chicago Title & 
Trust Company remained. Today, they are the 
only ante-Fire indices extant. 

The same accuracy which marked those records 
has prevailed ever since; it stamps every detail of 
every Abstract and Guarantee Policy this com- 
pany issues. 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


69 West Washington Street 
Assets Over $16,000,000 « No Demand Liabilities 


Virginia State Capitol 


American National Bank 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Hie 
Pa 
ber has grown to $4,043. \ a 
One year ago today we had but 28 windows serving our customers ae 
in our former banking room; today we have 42 windows. "eine 
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THe BURROUGHS 


Where and How to Locate Branches 


HE most dis- 

cussed ques- 
lion in national 
banks today is 
additional offices — howtheyare located, 
how they are started and what they 
have done for the bank. Never since 
the Federal Reserve banks became 
operative, has any one thing taken up 
as much of the progressive banker’s 
lime and thought as that of branch 
offices. It is a radical departure of the 
old “ironclad” bank rules where people 
had to come to the bank no matter 
where their business was located or 
how inconvenient it was for them to 
do so, because the branch office takes 
the bank to the people. 

At the start, let me say that a branch 
oflice should be located only in the 
outlying district or in a community 
center—in other words, it should be 
placed where it will perform a real 
service and be helpful—not down town 
near the central bank. 

If the branch office is located away 
from the center of town, the majority 
of the business will be really new busi- 
ness or money that has been kept at 
home. At the start a great proposi- 
Lion will be new savings accounts. 

We went all over the edges of the 
cily and by cautious question asked 
the people whether they would appre- 
ciate a bank and support it. In the 
four locations that we selected, we 
discovered this: 

A great many had no bank accounts 
at all, because of the expense in getting 
to the bank. 

Those that had accounts paid very 
little attention to them for the same 
reason. 

The stores were compelled to carry 
a large amount of change to take care 


A band helps to get out the crowd on opening night 


The Louisville National Bank’s System of Selection and 
Concentrated Effort to Get Business and Keep It Coming 


By J. D. WINSTON 
Louisville National Bank, Louisville, Ky. 


of their customers, and therefore the 
stores would be very glad indeed to 
have a bank near them and would sup- 
port it. 

After selecting our locations, we 
then fitted the banks up as attractively 
as possible. The equipment consists 
of the safe with money chest, posting 
machine and ledgers, besides the ordi- 
nary checks and stationery. Where- 
ever it was possible, we added a special 
desk for women. 

The branch offices have a manager 
and assistant manager. 

We took the directory and mapped 
out a territory within a radius of about 
half a mile. To this list we mailed 
an attractive circular telling all about 
the central bank and the services that 
the branch offices were going to render. 
This circular told first of the strength, 
age and reputation of the central bank; 
second, the officers and directors, 
and third, outlined the activities of 
the branch offices, such as household, 
personal checking accounts, savings 
accounts, business accounts and Christ- 
mas savings fund. In each district 
we act as an agent for the Western 
Union Telegraph Company and also 
the Gas & Electric Company. This 
gives us a wonderful mailing list and 
brings an average of about 800 persons 
into each branch every month. 

One of our officers then went before 
the civic clubs of the community to 
get their support. He explained the 
branch office and what we wanted the 


clubs todo. We 
were then all 
ready for the 
opening. This 
takes place the night before we sre 
ready for business. 

First, we have a band parade the 
territory near the branch and then 
come to the bank an hour before the 
opening. The president of the civic 
club has charge of this meeting and 
the speeches are very short and to the 
point. Then comes the inspection ol 
the new branch office and the giving 
away of the souvenirs. On the open- 
ing day, we add a dollar to the account 
of the first boy who opens a savings 
account; the first girl who opens a 
savings account; the youngest boy who 
opens a savings account; the youngest! 
girl who opens a savings account; the 
first man who opens an account; the 
firs. woman who opens an account: 
the oldest man who opens an accounl: 
the oldest woman who opens an ac- 
count, and the largest account opened 
that day, not including business ac- 
counts. 

During the first week, we have « 
guessing contest with prizes as follows: 


Be sure to file your guess — guess the 
amount of money in the jar that will be 
displayed in the lobby of the branch office 
during the last week of August. 

First prize, ten dollars; second prize, tive 
dollars; third prize, two and _ one-half 
dollars. 

If you have an account with the Shelby 
office, the prize will be doubled. 


In each opening, we have had an 
average of about 2,000 guesses. 

As soon as the branch is ready for 
business, we put a crew of solicitors 
to work in that territory, paying them 
so much an account. We have found 

(Continued on page 41) 
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For Economical Transportation 


What Individual Transportation 
Means to Civilization 


SS 


F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


| 
At 


Civilization is the result of interchange of in- 
dividual thought and the product of thought. 


This interchange depends entirely on trans- 
portation. 


For transportation of products or people in 
the mass, major transportation units such as 
ships and railroad trains are most economical, 
yet limited to fixed ocean lanes or tracks 
on land. 


America is the most productive of countries 
because in addition to superior ocean and 


railway facilities, it also enjoys the greatest 
development of individual or small unit trans- 
portation as furnished by the automobile. 


The automobile has passed the railroad in 
passenger transportation, and will soon sur- 
pass it in transportation of merchandise. It is 
not limited tomass movements or fixed routes, 
but operates economically even for a single 
person or for few products, over highways and 
byways. It links city and country, pioneer set - 
tlements with railroad trunk lines, and unites 
all America in one cooperative community. 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, 
Michigan 
SUPERIOR Two 
Pass. Roadster - $510 
SUPERIOR Five 
Pass. Touring - 525 
SUPERIOR Two 
Pass. Utility Coupe 680 
SUPERIOR Four 
Pass. Sedanette - 850 
SUPERIOR Five 
Pass. Sedan - - 
SUPERIOR Light 
Delivery Car - - 510 


In supplying the public with modern fully equipped 
automobiles that deliver the utmost per dollar in 
economical transportation and average the lowest 
cost per mile, we feel that we are an important 
factor in still further extending the benefits of civ- 
ilization and progress to every home in America. 


Chevrolet Motor Company 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


There are now more 
than10,000 Chevrolet 
Dealers and Service 
Stations Through- 
out the World. 


Applications will be 
considered from 
high grade dealers 
in territory not 
adequately covered. 
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Forgery Proof Checks and Draft: 


Always Green on the back—choice of colors for the face—registere 
restricted before issuance like Government bank notes. The combitior 
of PROTOD-Greenbac checks and the Protectograph is a complete § 
of check protection and forgery prevention. 


$10,000 Insurance 


Covering the issuer of the check or draft and his bank; or a bank and its correspinder 
banks, jointly, against loss or lawsuit. The policy is paid up for 2 years. It covers 
by duplication or ‘‘counterfeiting’’ of check or draft, or alteration of amount, nati 

or number. We insure what we can prevent. During the 8 years of legally insur 
product, there has never been a loss due to the failure of our system—not one singlefelai 
has ever been reported. 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO. , Inc., 1186 University Ave.,R 


(Established 1899) 
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¢ white blotch shows what happens when a forger 
plies ink remover to PROTOD-Greenbac; the hidden 


correspandent 


Protectograph Check Writer 
indelibly protects the amount 
by ‘‘shredding’’ through the 
fibre of the check, a line 
like this: 


DOLLARS NS CENTS 


When PROTOD-Greenbac or Protectograph Check 
Writer are sold separate/y, a limited insurance 
policy is issued accordingly.’ We insure 

only that which we can prevent. 


Send the coupon with your 
letterhead for forgery exhibits 

and specimen draft 
showing the 


“VOIDS.” 
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Tremendous 
heat has 


A fall, plus 
the crushing load of collaps- 
ing walls, is successfully with- 
stood by Globe Structural 
Strength Safes. 


There is not enough combustible 
material in any fireproof building 
to harm this safe. However any 
building, not fireproof, will collapse 
when subjected to intense heat for 
an hour.. A safe, therefore, loaded 
heavily with records, must with- 
stand a severe fall and the tremen- 
dous impact of crumbling walls and 
other heavy materials. 


Globe 
STRUCTURAL 
STRENGTH 


SAFES 


Have proven in every fire that they 
do possess the necessary inbuilt 
Structural Strength. In the recent 
disastrous fire in the Austin Bldg., 
Chicago, a Structural Strength safe 
fell six floors to the basement where 
it was completely buried by falling 
walls and heavy debris. Days later, 
when workmen dug it out, its con- 
tents were found to be safely intact. 
It is the structural Strength plus 
the heat resisting qualities that en- 
able Globe Safes to stand up under 
such extreme tests. 


Send This Coupon 
The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Dept. B.C.H.80. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send without o~—- your catalog, 
Safes — Structural Strength Models. All sizes. 


Name... 


Main Office Cincinnati 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Boston Washington Chicago 

New York troit t. Louis 

Philadelphia Cleveland New Orleans 


ADVFRTISING 


The Interest Column 
By DON KNOWLTON 


Suggestions to the Personnel 
Department 


LOSING the bank entirely upon 
Saturdays has a tendency to keep 
the force more contented. 

Stenographers accomplish more work 
per hour if they are kept supplied with 
sticky gum-drops. They can’t talk so 
much, and besides, it gives them some- 
thing important to think about. 

A good jazz orchestra will speed the 
work on statement night. 

Flavored water in the sponge-cups 
leaves a better taste in the tellers’ 
mouths. 

A half hour of dancing every noon 
refreshes the bookkeeping department 
immensely. 

Your guards will cover more ground 
if they are equipped with roller skates. 

A telephone girl who is provided 
with one good novel a day will lose the 
habit of listening in on private con- 
versations. 
“[’m happy,” said the bankrupt, 
“Tm glad I got the axe — 

For I’m so broke they can’t collect 
My last year’s income tax!” 


“IT just got a money order from my 
wife.” 

much did you get?” 

“How much did I get! You mean, 
how much did she ask me for!” 


“How does he treat hisslenographer?” 
“Oh—a box of chocolates or a 
theatre ticket.” 


certainly can through 
money,”’ as the teller said as he raced 
through the currency sorting depart- 
ment. 


The bootlegger needs no_ business 
barometer. What he studies is humid- 
ity. 


With Apologies to Wordsworth 


She dwelt among untrodden ways 
(A thing I knew not of —) 

A maid whom there were none to praise, 
But many men to love. 


I cashed her checks, I loved her so— 
She frequented my cage; 

Fair as a star—the kind, you know, 
That shine upon the stage. 


She lived unknown, and few could 
know 
Her checks were forged, you see— 
Now she is on the train, and oh, 
The Difference to me! 


The textbooks say that credit is 
elastic. Well—it certainly has been 
stretched. 

(Continued on page 32) 


You can increase your deposits and 
make your bank more successful and 
of greater service to the community 
by using direct advertising. 


STENCIL 


prints anything that can be typewritten, 
handwritten, drawn or ruled—form 
letters with the clean-cut appearance 
of neatly typed originals—bulletins— 
illustrated circulars and forms—with- 
out typesetting, without trouble and 
almost without cost. 


ONLY ONE MODEL 
$43.50 COMPLETE 


The Rotospeed does anything that any stencil 
duplicator can do. It is simple and accurate. 
It costs less because it is sold by mail. Write 
for samples. We will send you samples of 
Rotospeed work used by other banks and show 
you how you can use the Rotospeed to your 
advantage and profit. 


FREE TRIAL 


We will send the Rotospeed with complete 
equipment on free trial to any bank. Use it. 
Try it out. Compare it with any other dupli- 
cator at any price. It will save its cost before 
you have to decide whether or not you want to 
keep it. Mail the coupon for booklet, samples 
and further details of this free trial offer. Mail 
the coupon now. 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 
921 E. Third Street _ Dayton, Ohio 


ANLNOW 


The Rotospeed Co. 
921 E. Third St., Dayton, 0. 


oc Please send me, without obli- 
*-"f gation, details of your free trial 

./j offer, descriptive booklet and 
samples of work printed on the 
Rotospeed. 
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For Small Businesses 


It is not necessary to be a 
Curtis Publishing Company, 
or a mail order house like the 
National Cloak & Suit Com- 
pany to employ a Belknap 
System of Addressing profit- 
ably. 


If, in your business, you 
have occasion to write the 
same hundred or so names 
from time to time, there is a 
Belknap System that will en- 
able you to write them quicker, 
better and more economically 
than you can now address them 
by hand or on the typewriter. 


This System will not only 
save you money; it will en- 
courage you to go out after 
more business and get it. 


For the small business— 
store, office or factory; for the 
business with a small list of 
names; for clubs, lodges, 
churches and _ societies—the 
Model ‘“‘B”?’ Hand Addressor 
illustrated above, together with 
the necessary stencils, will suf- 
ficetostart you with an efficient 
and economical system of Ad- 
dressing. Use the coupon— 
TODAY. 


SYSTEMS 


FOR ADDRESSING EVERYTHING 


If you make something and want to sell it 
—if you sell something and want more or 
better customers for it—if the writing of 
names on envelopes, wrappers, postals, cir- 
culars, index cards, statements, notices, bul- 
letins, order blanks, shipping tags, route lists, 
payrolls or other office or factory forms is 
part of the day’s work in your business—you 
need a Belknap System of Addressing. What’s 
more—there is one made for you; a system 
adaptable and practicable for your particular 
business; to build business for you; to lower 
costs; or do both. 


Better Have It —You’re 
Paying For It 


And paying, not once, but time after time for 
it, as old fashioned methods continue to run up 
the cost of handling your lists and names. In- 
vestigate! Learn how the Belknap System you 
need will stop these losses; quickly earn its own 
small original cost; and then start laying up 
steady dividends in savings, better-looking work, 
and more aggressive sales and advertising effort. 
If your business is big enough to own a typewriter 
you’re already half equipped for a Belknap 
System. Get the other half! Address the stencils 
as you need them—on the typewriter—just as 
you address envelopes. Once made, you can use 
these stencils as often as you need them. Run 
them through your new Belknap Addressor with- 
out slip or miss at the rate of 1500 to 4000 per 
hour. Easy! 


INDEXGGRAPH 


SYSTEM 


Wonderful! is the best way to describe it. It’s 
many things to many businesses. To some it’s a 
Credit File that puts in its spare time helping the 
Sales, Advertising, Shipping and Stenographic 
Departments. To others it’s a Card Index Sys- 
tem which also addresses, without possibility of 
error, 1500 to 4000 envelopes, order blanks, 
postals, wrappers, statements, shipping tags, 
circulars, payroll or other business forms per 
hour. To others, it is an efficient Addressing 
System that is also a Master Record of the busi- 
ness, telling at a glance, who buys, what they 
buy, when they buy, how much they buy, and if 
they don’t buy everyone knows it and can take 
steps to remedy the situation. 


Tear Out and Mail Coupon 


For Bigger Businesses 


Where thousands of addresses must be 
run per hour—and where mailings must 
go out on time—Belknap Systems are 
supreme. The great mail order houses 
—the largest publishers—many of the 
great banks, insurance companies, rail- 
roads and government departments 
have found an end to their addressing 
troubles in Belknap Systems. In these 
institutional fields where mailings in 
large volume must be made at regular 
intervals, where the changes in addresses 
are frequent and important, where time 
is vital and mailings must be handled 
with speed and completed on time, the 
Belknap System has won its place. 
Whatever the mailing requirements— 
whether a hundred names or many mil- 
lion names—there is a Belknap System 
and a Belknap machine to handle the 
job with greatest speed, accuracy and 
economy. Use the coupon—TODAY. 


Let it bring you fuller details about Belknap 
Systems of Addressing; let it lead to an early 
discussion of your addressing problems with an 
expert from Addressing Headquarters. No ob- 
ligation inferred. Send it. 


RAPID ADDRESSING ]JACHINE (Co. 
38 WEST 23D STREET 
NEW YORK 


Offices in Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and 
Other Principal Cities 


Rapid Addressing Machine Co., 
38 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 


1 Please send me your descriptive booklet on Belknap 
Systems of Addressing. I would like to discuss our ad- 

! dressing and mailing problems with one of your Address. 

| ing Specialists. 
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Why Parsons? 


Users of Parsons Defendum Ledger enjoy the 
following economies— 


1. ‘They save the scrapping by stenographers 
of new, imperfect sheets. 


2. ‘They save the scrapping of half-written let- 
ters and ledger sheets wasted because mis- 
takes can not be neatly corrected. 


3. They save the time wasted in rewriting 
these half-written sheets. 


+. ‘They save the resultant frequent waste of 
executive time waiting for typewritten 
matter. 


5. ‘They save the time wasted in handling 
poor ledger and letter paper which soon 
sags in the binder, dog-ears and crumples. 


6. ‘They save form letters, often spurned be- 
cause the paper looks unimportant. 


7. ‘They save the extra overhead caused by 
these wastes. 
Play safe—specify Parsons Defendum Ledger. 
We recommend buff for ease on the eyes. 
ARSONS PAPER COMPANY HOLYOKE, MASS. 


PARSONS 


DEFEND U LEDGER PAPER 
Parsons — Since 1853 Makers of Business Papers 


Let us tell you what other banks are doing 


Baby Accounts Insure Your Future 


Stork Pass Books Also Furnished 


Sold Only to One Bank 
In Your City 
Samples and Prices on Request 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
STRONGHART COMPANY 
2944-2946 W. Lake Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Leading Manufacturers of Savings Banks and Bank Signs 
Size, 2” x 3%" x 1%" STRONGHART SERVICE CORPORATION 


Weight, 7 oz. AFFILIATED 


ADVERKTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 
(Continned from page 30) 


“IT hear the First National has 
adopted an unusually effective way of 
getting loans repaid when desired.” 

*“How so?’’ 

“Well, when they write a business 
man, threatening to foreclose, they use 
linen stationery with a wide black 
border. The hint is sufficient.” 


“Do you sell rubles here?”’ 
“Yes, sir—weight or bulk?” 


Bank Speculations: 


As to whether or nol the president 
will leave at three to play golf. 

As to whether or nol the cashier's 
breakfast agreed with him. 

As to whether or not the vice- 
president’s stenog will marry the 
discount teller or the S-Z bookkeeper. 

As to whether or not the telephone 
girl’s hair is natural or made to order, 

As to whether or not the guard 
drinks or has the pink-eye. 


The Diary of a Teller 


Tuesday—Got up and ate as usual. 
Hot, but old Gumps wouldn’t let us 
take our coats off. Hope he bakes to 
death. Thought maybe she would 
come in today, but she didn’t. She 
said last week she would be in today — 
but this is a day earlier than usual. 
Off three dollars—found it in ten min- 
ules. Had to stick around as usual 
for the slow-pokes to balance. Went 
to see the movie, “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song.” Il was greal—bul a little sad 
in spots. 

Tuesday—Got up but couldn’t cal 
as usual. Expected her to come in all 
day, but she didn’t show up. Maybe 
she got hurt in an accident or some- 
thing—or maybe she doesn’t care. 
Well, if that’s the case I don’t care 
either. Two hundred seventy-eigh| 
dollars and sixty-one cents off. Didn't 
balance till seven o’clock and the rest 
of the crowd acted as if they wanted to 
murder me. I can’t see why they all 
get so excited just because they want 
to get home to eat. Went to a movie 
called, ““The Garden of Allah.” It 
was very pathetic—and awfully real- 
istic, especially the love parts. 

Wednesday—-She came in this morn- 
ing—and she forgot to take her bank 
book and came back again this after- 
noon lo gel il. It was a beautiful day 
today, the sky unclouded and the air 
bracing. Balanced first crack oul ol 
the box—the rest of the boys don’t see 
how I do it. I forgot to mention thal 
my appetite returned this noon and | 
ate a very hearty lunch and dinner 
after which I went to see a show called. 
“Sappho,” at the Grand. It was 
wonderful. 

Thursday—She came in today and 
just because there was a line at my 
window she went over to John’s, and 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


talked to him for ten minutes and 
never came near my window at all. 
Well if that’s the way she feels about it 
{ should worry. I'll go out west and 
see the world—maybe get a job on a 
boat bound for Hawaii. I’m going 
to give notice tomorrow—no, the next 
day, as I don’t get paid till then. Had 
the biggest variation of the year to- 
night—started at eight hundred and 
seventy-five dollars and something off, 
and found all but twenty-five dollars of 
it by nine o’clock. Couldn’t find the 
rest—somebody must have gotten to 
me somehow. I don’t care, anyhow, 
because I’m going to quit. Got out 
just in time to go to a movie called, 
“Revenge.” It was very true to life, 
especially the part where he spurned 
her when she tried to come back to him 
in the third reel. 

Friday—It was a nice day today 
and pretty good weather in spite of the 
rain which fell all afternoon. She 
came in this noon with a check to have 
cashed and I was going to rebuke her 
about going to John’s window but the 
way she smiled I could see it was just 
thoughtlessness on her part and she 
hadn’t meant anything by it—though 
she might think how a thing would 
look before she did it, which I suppose 
isnot the way with women. Balanced 
in good shape and bought a new suit, as 
[am going to get paid tomorrow. I 
decided to wait another week before 
giving notice. 

Saturday—She asked me to go to the 
Girls Club Picnic with her! You 
could have stuck me up with a revenue 
stamp, I was that surprised, though I 
might have known all along that she 
was heading my way with all the atten- 
tion she has been paying me coming to 
my window day after day when she 
might just as well have gone to one of 
the others. Well, I went and stamped 
the date on her deposit ticket and gave 
it back to her and put her bank book 
with my deposit slips, which was a 
thing I shouldn’t have done if I had 
any sense as I didn’t want her to know 
[I was fussed. Tonight there was a 
beautiful moon but I saw a movie sign 
about married life the first year and 
[ went in. I don’t believe it will be 
that way at all—that is, of course, if I 
ever get married, which I doubt. I 
decided to put off that matter of giv- 
ing notice for some time to come as 
jobs are scarce and after all I sort of 
like the old place even if Gump does 
bawl a fellow out when he gets absent- 
minded like he did me today. Bal- 
anced early but couldn’t eat much for 
supper as I had a queer feeling in the 
pit of my stomach that I never had 
before and I think maybe I should go 
to a doctor but the picnic is tomorrow 
and I don’t want him to find anything 
the matter with me before that. I 
neglected to say that it rained in the 
morning. 


HIGH ENDORSEMENTS 


Henry R. Towne, Yale & Towne 

. Co.: completeness 
of the Goch, both as to the 
lawandastocourt decisions, 
and equally as to the proper 
mode of procedure, in cases 
ofall notable.” 


H. E. Abbey, Auditor, United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation: 
“So helpiul that we have in 
years past purchased one 
or two extra copies, so that 
it might be more widely 


distributed and read.” 


OBERT H. MONTGOMERY has prepared each year since 1917 a 

manual of income tax procedure. 
editions, thousands of corporations, lawyers, and accountants have come 
to recognize this work as the standard authority. 
tified Public Accountant and Attorney-at-Law, is one of America’s 
leading specialists on income tax matters. 
year—revised and rewritten—will be published January Ist, allowing 
you ample time to consider every aspect of your tax. Every individual, 
every corporation, every fiduciary who must file a return needs the 


INCOME TAX PROCEDURE—1923 


In its six successive annual 
Mr. Montgomery, Cer- 


His manual for this 


Seventh Annual Edition of 
Montgomery’s 


If you have Montgomery, you need no other service. He gives 
you everything you need to know—all the information that is 
contained in any high-priced periodic service, and vastly more 
in the way of personal counsel and opinion. His manual shows 
you exactly how to prepare every item of your return. It 
analyzes the legal problems you will encounter, and explains 
how to set up your accounts to secure correct values—an 
essential service which no othe: tax guide performs. 


More Than a Technical Treatment— 
a Manual of Constructive Policy 
in handling every item. Mr. Montgomery not only cites the law and 
Treasury regulations, but interprets and criticises them. In the past, where 
he has differed with the official construction of the law, he has almost invari- 
ably been sustained by court decisions or by subsequent. reversal of the rulings 
in question. His counsel is your best protection. 


Interprets Over 600 New Rulings 


In the last year, more than 600 new rulings have been issued, scores of (oj 
decisions handed down, and many existing rulings modified. All of 7 
this material has been digested and is presented with Mr. Mont- 


gomery’s personal comments and suggestions. This is a manual of . 
manent reference value—complete and up to date in every res ye 

Claims for Refunds on 1917 Returns 

Must be Filed by March, 1923 gre PRESS 

in order to receive consideration. If youcontemplate any « v, - COMPANY, 
such claims, you need this manual’s clear explanation of Oe 20 V St. 
the procedure in making them. Forms of waiver and +? esey 
protest are included. 1800 pp. CLOTH BINDING. 7 NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Send me postpaid on pub- 
lication ,2 copy of Mont- 


This Work Sent on Approval SS 


Fill out the attached coupon now, and, imme- Ad gomery’s ‘INCOME TAX PRO- 
diately on publication in January, a copy will ” CEDURE---1923.’’ I enclose $10 
be sent you postpaid on five days’ apyrovel. i which you will refund if I return 
Orders will be filled in the order of their ¢ , the book within five days (oR) within 


five days I will send you $10 or return 


receipt except that preference will be 
given those accompanied by the price ae the volume to you. \ 
n full—-$10, a small fraction of the 
cost of most services. (Advance 
will be refunded if the 

days. 

Business Address 


The Ronald Press Co. 
Publishers - New York 


Paper. 


750 Teutonia Ave. 


Bankers’ Letterheads 
Beautifully Lithographed 


1000 1 Le head: Onl e 
and 2000 half Letterheads { $13.25 Financial Institutions 
3000 total for lot 


= large and 1000 % Ltrhds - $13.25 
4000 \% size Letterheads - - - $13.25 
5000 large Letterheads 


Lithographed on Good Bond 
Write for Samples. 


Customers from Maine to California 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


We offer efficient brokerage service to 


Bankers and 


Orders executed in all markets 
Securities appraised 


HAWLEY & STEWART 
BOND BROKERS 
111 Broadway, New York City 


- - = $19.75 
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AN e Tax Service 
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Don’t Short-Change Yourself on 
the Paper 


OR your customers’ monthly statements, checks and 
all inexpensive ruled forms, start with a known 
economical paper that is made to feed through 

your office machinery fast and accurately. Then when you 

ask your printers for estimates both you and the printers 
will know what is to be figured on and what is to be 
delivered. That gives a fair field to the printers who wish 
to serve you and a known basis for you to operate on. 


LEDGER 


You don’t have to be a paper expert to choose a low-cost paper 
with a stable reputation among printers and manufacturing 
stationers. Choose Economic Ledger. It will take your type- 
writing and pen equally well. It feeds fast and accurately 
through your Burroughs monthly statement machines. Eco- 
nomic Ledger is distributed nationally, and carries a double 
guarantee: that of the manufacturer and that of the distributor. 


ME 


Send for Economic Ledger sample book showing 
White, Blue and Buff; and for test sheets 


CROCKER-McELWAIN CoMPANY 


Manufacturers 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Please send sample book of Economic Ledger, and 25 sheets of Buff size 
12 x 12 for test purposes. 


T 


BABY 


HE Saved 3 Hours a Week 


That's the record Lonson Coin Boxes made in an Iowa 
bank. 
—— — TYPEWRITER Saved 20 per cent storage space in a New York bank 


vault. 
STAND Saved their original cost, the first month, in a Cali- 
Colt B made i les—the 
.B. onson Coin Boxes are e in two styles—the uxe 
$7.50 F.O B for UNWRAPPED coin at $6.00 per dozen; the 
— Detroit Utility for WRAPPED coin at $3.00 per dozen. 


Positive Guarantee 


A strong, well-built Stand, 
five-ply oak, veneered top, 
174%" x 14". Will last a life- 
time. Easy to move about. 
Suitable for small office and 
home use. 26” high. 


Sent on trial for $7.50. 

Money back if not satis- peur center : 
fied, or write for details. 

Auto Parts Mfg. Co. 


1915 West Fort St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Made to hold units of $5.00 in Pennies, 320.00 in Nickels. $50.00 
in Dimes. $100.00 in each---Quarters, Halves and Dollars 


LONSON MANUFACTURING CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


Old and New—One Ata Time. 
At the Right Time 


(Continued from page 15) 


“To you at this season we extend 
thanks for faithful service rendered, 
and we hope the New Year will bring 
good things to you.” 

The check attached was of light 
green safety paper stock with an olive 
and red holly border. 

The editorial newspaper advertise- 
ments the night before New Year 
previously referred to brought im- 
mediate results. The easy money was 
all in. The employees of all the large 
and even moderate sized industries 
and offices knew of our Special De- 
posit Department through the slips 
in their pay roll envelopes at Tha ks- 
giving time, through the Christinas 
bonus check payable only at the Spe- 
cial Deposit window of the Gotham 
National Bank, and through the 
Christmas pass books. In the larger 
concerns where we were permi((ed., 
we had put up New Year signs em- 
phasizing saving, and we had addressed 
the employees in a few cases during 
the noon hour. Our depositors had 
all received notices of the department 
and had been pretty thoroughly solic- 
ited by the employees. We were 
already beginning to attract a great 
deal of attention with comments in 
the newspapers because in two months 
we had grown a half million, in this 
side issue of the national bank. Those 
who worked in the vicinity had been 
thoroughly canvassed and sold by the 
first of January. 

The million dollars that has come 
in succeeding months was more difli- 
cult to secure and required active 
solicitation. 

As an initial effort for the New Year. 
we got out a special yellow slip de- 
scribing the functions of the new Special 
Deposit Department. We handed out 
90,000 of them from door to door, from 
apartment to apartment — with blotters 
in the office buildings. A distribution 
of 225,000 pay roll envelopes followed. 
enough to supply every firm for two 
pay days. 

Then along came an opportunity 
for unusual publicity, although it came 
in such an unattractive way that few 
of the New York banks realized ils 
possibilities— Thrift Week among the 
schools. It was announced to the 
schools by a multigraphed letter to 
the principals, and to the banks by a 
letter from the chief of the division ol 
school banks. We immediately wrote 
that we would be glad to co-operate 
if they would tell us what they wanted. 
and in reply we were asked to draw 
up a program and submit it. We drew 
up a program to take care of filly 
children every forty minutes. The 
first twenty minutes were to be spent 
by one of the vice-presidents in 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


talking simply about the principles of 
banking, and how it operates. He 
showed just what happens to money 
all the way through a bank, discussed 
credit in an elementary way and an- 
swered all the questions forthcoming. 
At the end of twenty minutes another 
group was scheduled to come in and 
that group was shown through the 
bank by the chief clerk and conducted 
to the roof from which high point in 
upper New York we get an unob- 
structed view way up the Hudson and 
down to the Statue of Liberty. Fi- 
nally the group went to the New Busi- 
ness Department where they saw new 
inventions—dictating machines, elec- 
trically driven typewriters, etc. They 
carried home with them rulers, blotters 
dime banks and other novelties— 
which certainly do draw business. 
Our message, by the way, delivered 
on the back of our souvenir ruler, 
is this: 

“Get this straight—‘If you want to 
know whether you are destined to be 
a success or a failure in life you can 


easily find out. The test is simple and | 


infallible: are you able to save?’ ” 
Long before we had put 5,000 stu- 
dents through the bank, the vice- 
president and chief clerk knew their 
little talks pretty well and were pre- 
pared to anticipate any and all sharp 
questions each group of fifty would 
ask. Even the elevators were begin- 
ning to groan with the constancy of 
the load, for we were obliged to run a 
second week to meet the demand. 
But 5,000 tongues had been telling 
10,000 parents about the fine time they 
had at the Gotham National Bank and 
nearly 5,000 essays recorded their 
tributes in writing. We opened some 
commercial accounts during Thrift 
Week, and we traced at least one very 
desirable account to a son’s glowing 
account of his visit to our institution. 
We received a folder full of apprecia- 
tive letters from principals and teachers 
and the school authorities were kind 
enough to tell us that the way we had 
worked out Thrift Week for the schools 
in the neighborhood was almost exactly 
what they had hoped would be done 
for all the school children of the city. 
When I approached the principals 
of the schools later with a request for 
permission to sow thrift propaganda, 
they were with us to a man. As one 
of the principals said, ““The Gotham 
is not only our bank; it is a partner 
with us here on the West Side.” In 
my opinion, this school work was the 
best we did in building for the future. 
Another seasonal opportunity not 
to be missed is the vacation—that 
precious two weeks to be spent, per- 
haps, on stream or lake far from the 
maddening roar of traffic in Columbus 
Circle. To enjoy it, people must be 
able to finance it. To finance it prop- 
erly they must (most of them) save. 


Thirty-five 


The “Real Home’’ Savings Bank 
—So Different From Others— 


That Tells Its Own Story 


This 
“‘Home for Savings” 
is attractively enameled 
in brilliant colors 


ACTUAL SIZE— 314 inches long; 24 inches high; 2% inches deep. 


ADVERTISING GIVEN FREE 


COMPLETE WINDOW DISPLAY 
(Electrically Illuminated) 


and Newspaper Series including cut of 
Bank given free 


HE coin trap and lock are in the bottom, 

concealed from view; strong and practical in 
construction. Easily 
opened by the Teller, but 
firmly guarded from the 
Depositor so that the 
Savings are securely 
sheltered in their little 
Home. Takes all coins 
and bills. 


EXPONENTS Or THRIFT 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION 
SERVICE TO BANKERS 


$€48-56 W.RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
CHICAGO 


Investigate our Personal Service Department, which 
has so successfully secured accounts for Representative 
Banking Institutions throughout the country. 


We can submit highest recommendations from those 
whom we have served, and welcome your critical 
investigation. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Thirty-six 


At Shortens Our Work 
and Eliminates Errors 


And we feel that we have one of the best possible 
records of all note transactions, either for present or 
future reference. 


Thus does the Farmers State Bank 
of Monticello, Illinots, endorse 
the One Operation Note Register 


If shortening by half, the time consumed by old time 
methods of handling note work—if elimination of the 
95% of errors due to copying means anything to your 
Bank, then you need this modern system. 


Every needed record is made at the same time, legibly 
typed, and in a card form for quick and ready reference. 
Liability records are up to the minute all the time— 
and at your finger tips, ticklers and notices are auto- 


matically brought to your attention every day. 


Write today for details regarding this great aid to 
efficient banking. Full particulars and working 
samples will be sent to any bank or banker interested. 


UnIon Savincs SystTEMs CoMPANY 
**Good Things for Banks’ LANCASTER, Pa. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: BUSINESS SYSTEMS LTD., ee 


BALTIMORE— 


is closer by rail to the West than any 
other eastern city. Take advantage of 
our services and save collection time. 
Continuous service. Par Collections. 


Drovers & MecHanics NATIONAL BANK 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Collection 
Time 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHs 


So a window display, early in the year 
when spring first approaches, suggest; 
the necessity for starting a vacation 
fund. 

This and other of our methods are 
old. Some of our methods are ney. 
But what I want to emphasize is that 
we pushed them one at a time at the 
right time. If our average keeps up. 
we will have reached our objective 
when the year has rolled around— 
ten thousand new savings accounts 
and two million new money from them. 

Behind the practical program I have 
described is a simple philosophy: 

Every bit of advertising, every sales 
effort, to be effective, must be useful. 
The prospect who reads your ad on g 
scale that is weighing him free of 
charge is more likely to remember you 
kindly than the movie fan who has 
paid for his pleasure and is interrupted 
by your ad thrown on the screen. 

The sum of $8,000,000, or $80,000,000 
“doesn’t mean anything,” carrics no 
freight to the reader’s mind. The 
“8” may stick, but the ciphers make 
little impression except that there ap- 
pears to be quite arow of them. ‘That’s 
why we never print a balance sheet 
as an advertisement. 

Rigid architectural lines breed ex- 
cessive dignity and cold, impassive 
official faces. The bank is easiest to 
sell whose windows are draped in 
warm colors, whose fence between 
depositors and officers is minus its 
gate, whose president is out on the floor. 

When a prospect has decided to 
transfer his account from another bank, 
it is good business to advise him to 
wait until the end of the interest period 
—to get his interest at the other bank. 
I’ve rubbed my palms on a hub cap 
to rise to the level of “Steve,” the gas 
station prospect, and shake his greasy 
hand. 

No one is unsusceptible to human 
interest and cordiality—in the bank 
that really serves without emphasiz- 
ing service. 

The Special Deposit Department has 
no reason for being, unless it serves 
the best interests of prospects and 
depositors. 


Stop Moving the West Farther 
West 


(Continued from page 8) 


In 1917 it took 50 bushels of corn to 
pay for moving a carload of corn from 
the Iowa capitol to the great grain 
market. In 1921, it took 325 bushels 
to do the same thing. The year 1917 
was abnormal, corn being then at a 
top price and freight rates being 
comparatively low. So 1911 is per- 
haps a better year for comparison. 
In that year it took 150 bushels of 
corn to pay freight on a carload as 
against 325 last year. 

The distortion between the freight 
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SHS CLEARING HOUSE 


Thirty-seven 
year, revenue received by the railroads and 
gests the prices for the principal farm crops . - 
tion in the year 1921 can be illustrated in 

this way: In 1913 the average amount 
S are the railroads’received for hauling a ton 
new, of freight one mile would buy 1.4 
that bushels of corn in Iowa; in 1921 the 
it the revenue received by the railroads for 
> Up. hauling a ton of freight one mile would 
clive buy 3.1 bushels of corn in Iowa. In 
nd— 1913 this revenue per ton mile 


unts would buy 1 bushel of wheat in North 
hem. Dakota; in 1921, 1.1 bushel. In 1913, 
have 6.1 pounds of cotton in Texas; in 1921, 

10.5 pounds. In 1913, 10 pounds of 
Sales hogs in Nebraska; in 1921, 18 pounds. 
seful. In 1913, 1 bushel of potatoes in New 
on a York: in 1921, 1.5 bushels. In 1913, 
e of 14 pounds of sheep in Wyoming; in 
"you 1921. 22 pounds. In 1913, 2.1 bushels 
has of oats in Illinois; in 1921, 3.9 bushels. 


pled In 1913, 3.1 pounds of butter in Mis- i il 
reen. souri; in 1921, 4 pounds. 
),000 What caused this disparity between Lag 
S no the prices of what the farmer has to . ~ i h 

lhe buy, including freight rates, and what 
nake he has to sell was that the full force of 
ap- credit deflation fell upon him. Other “4 5 
hat’s industries were able to protect them- > he af ] ae 
sheet selves from the shock of it. 

“The deflation,” said Mr Wallace, GIBB) El 

ex- “might have been handled with more 
understanding of the interests of agri- ~ 
st to culture and the existing situation might > 
din have been in part avoided. The farm- = 
ween ers want representation on the Fed- 
Sits eral Reserve Board, not to be favored 
floor. in the matter of loans but so that the 
d to full effect of the policies of the Board 
_ shall be understood by the Board it- 
m to self. 
erlod “In the interests of the country as a The Greater Exchange National Bank Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
ank. whole the membership of this Board (size 140 = 165 foot) 
) cap should be a cross-section of our varied 


e gas industrial life. Its policies so directly 


reasy affect the welfare of agriculture, busi- 

ness and industry in general, that these ORK is progressing on the Exchange 
Iman policies should not be determined until Trust Company unit, which with the 
bank they have had full consideration by original Exchange National Bank 
1asiz- : 

men who have broad understanding Building will constitute one of the largest bank 

of our agricultural, business and indus- d office buildi h 
has trial life, using the latter word in its 
= broadest meaning.” home for Oklahoma’s Largest Bank. 
an 


The farmers now have the credit 
that they may obtain from the Farm 
Loan Bank and the credit that they 
ther may obtain from ordinary banks. One 
lends money on long terms upon mort- 
gages. The upper limit of these loans, 
Mr. Wallace says, should be raised 


The design and layout of the entire building and 
banking quarters with all structural, mechanical, 
electrical, vault and other engineering work are 
in the hands of the Weary and Alford Company. 


May we send you a copy of 
the portfolio showing our work? 
grain The banks discount the farmers’ : Fag, 
ishels ninety-day paper. The farmer needs 7 
1917 also intermediate credit of from one to EARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
at a three years. This is not sufficiently |. ildi 
being liquid for the purposes of ordinary 
per- banking. A system, similar to the 1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
rison. Farm Loan Bank, is likely to be estab- 
Is of lished to furnish this intermediate 


id as credit. This will, thinks Mr. Wallace, 
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i YOU NEED THE 


_PEARL CUTTER | 


For Cutting Your 
Monthly Statements 


# The Pearl Cutter will cut the # 
# margins from your monthly : 
# statements—in quantity and 3 


# at one time. 


machines; 


tographs, cardboard, cloth, 
canvas and rubber fabric, etc 


| 


have been sold. 


The coupon below will bring prices 
and details. MAIL IT TODAY. 


Franklin, Mass. 


Please send prices and details on the follow- iH 
ing products: $33 


Pearl Cutters [—] Power Paper Cutters 

Card Cutters Printing Machinery 
Address 


ADVERTISING 


SECTION 


# accurately, quickly and easily. # 
# Up to 500 statements can be cut # 


i? The Pearl Cutter is also of service for i 
# cutting stock to special sizes as re- i: 
# quired for use with the multigraph,small #3: 
printing and duplicating 3: 
for cutting and # 
trimming new currency, pho- 


# The two sizes of the Pearl Cutter have i 
#? respective cutting widths of 1414 and i 
: 19 inches. Both sizes cut to a depth 
of two inches. Durably constructed. #: 
Broadly guaranteed. Several thousand i 


We also manufacture the Boston and #: 
Official Card Cutters, Golding Hand 3: 
Lever and Power Paper Cutters, and #: 
? a complete line of Printing Machinery. 3: 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 


# Golding Mfg. Co., Franklin, Mass. iH 


THE BURROUGHS 


Why a Christmas Savings Club? 


By I. SLATER CALL 


Call’s Bankers Service Corporation, Savannah 


HY is a Christmas Savings Club? 

Why do so many banking in- 
stitutions that have regular savings 
departments, go to the trouble of or- 
ganizing these clubs as an adjunct to 
their all-the-year-round facilities? 

There must be a good reason; there 
is a good reason. 

If bankers didn’t look at the human 
side of it—if they applied only cold 
logic and frozen emotion; if they left 
out psychology and human nature and 
the pulse beats of the masses, the 
Christmas Club might look like some- 
body’s mistake. 

But it’s no mistake. Performance 
proves that. When the great silent 
majority takes to a thing, when folks 
from Broadway to R. F. D., Smith 
Corners literally get married to an 
idea, you have to admit it’s right for 
we all know you can’t continuously 
sell gold bricks in any form to the 
people. In the last analysis the court 
of public opinion decides everything. 
The Christmas Club suits’em. They’re 
strong for it. 

Why is this true? 

Why not just run an ad in your local 
paper, telling the people that you have 
a savings department and that Ben 
Franklin said they ought to save the 
pennies now? You can run the ad all 
right, but it will not reach a lot of 
people; for every ten regular savers 
you have on your books—men and 
women and children who have re- 
sponded to environment or training and 
have become definite builders— you 
have in your community thousands of 
good, intensely human people, who 
must be initiated into the constructive 
joys of getting ahead. You can’t deny 
that these people exist and that your 
regular savings department hasn’t been 
able to gather them into the fold. 

That being true something else has 
to be done; you cannot expect to get 
all your fellow townsmen into the high 
school until they have gone through 
the elementary grades. 

Merchants advertise and sell to their 
regular customers and then they do a 
little missionary work for new business. 
Churches open their doors and invite 
people to join, but now and then we see 
then? holding revivals which through 
special appeal reach folks they have 
not been able to reach through ordi- 
nary channels. By the same logic banks 
operate Christmas Clubs and form 
permanent banking affiliations with 
valuable constituents, whom they 
could not touch in any other way. 

There is something more in the 
Christmas Club -idea than just being 
thrifty; the fabric of the plan is built 


around ideals; it is offering people g 
chance to sacrifice themselves a little 
for reasons which represent the best 
there is in them. There is no conflict 
here with the regular savings depart- 
ment—in fact, the regular thrift de. 
positor joins the club on the side. for 
it supplies his mental being with an 
additional something which his regular 
savings program does not supply. 

Isaac Walton used different kincs of 
bait to catch different kinds of fis}: he 
knew that it was useless to drop over 
into a school of small fish, a hook 
baited with a table-d’-hote meal for 
ten pounder. 

Why is a Christmas Savings C\ub? 

I asked a college professor friend and 
he replied: 

“The Christmas Club appears to be 
an economic necessity, because, when- 
ever movement unhesitatingly and im- 
mediately follows upon idea, we have 
ideo-motor action; we are then aware 
of nothing between conception and 
execution; obviously neuro-muscular 
processes come between, but we think 
the act and it is done; I don’t mind 
saying, son, I’m for it strong.” 

Dan, the janitor in our building, 
showed me his Christmas Club pass 
book clipped firmly to another little 
book—a purchase agreement to a 
cottage in the suburbs; Dan told me 
that he had been a club member for 
five years and had made his first start 
toward home owning by joining. 

In a large factory, I found nearly 75 
per cent of the employees members of 
a Christmas Club and everyone of 
them interviewed said that it had put 
them out of debt and started them on 
the road to independence, because it 
enabled them to get a fixed goal and 
work toward it. 

One young matron who married in 
June five years ago, told me that until 
two years ago they had never been out 
of debt; her husband joined a Christ- 
mas Club and now they had a savings 
account in the bank. I talked with a 
representative merchant and he said: 
“‘Nothing ever happened in this city, 
better for merchant and customer 
alike, than the organization of 
Christmas Clubs. About the middle 
of December each year several hun- 
dred thousands of dollars are paid over 
in a lump sum to club members. In- 
stead of running in debt for Christmas 
purchases, these people are paying cash 
and staying on the right side of the 
game. We merchants do not face 
January 1 with so many accounts on 
our books and we can therefore render 
better service, shade prices a little and 
discount our own bills.” 


(Continued on page 40 
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(1) 


(2) 


(4) 


(6) Transit: 


A Summary of Seven Services 


Credit and 
Commercial 


Paper: 


Transferring 
Funds with 
Speed: 


(3) Collection of 


Notes, 


Drafts, Etc.: 


Employment 
of Surplus 
Funds: 


(5) Foreign Trade, 


Travel 


Remittances, 


Collections: 


Handling 
Securities 
for 


Correspondents; and speedy execution of all transactions. 


Bankers are cordially invited to investigate these 
services and subject them to the most rigorous test. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


The Credit Department of this Bank has a vast 
amount of information at hand and ample facilities 
for “checking credits.” It purchases high-class 
commercial paper for correspondents; safeguards 
it; credits or remits proceeds when paid. 


Our object here is to make funds available for use 
at any desired place in the shortest possible time. 
Remote points speedily reached by wire or cable. 


This Department, supplemented by a large num- 
ber of correspondent banks, makes possible the ex- 
pert handling of local and out-of-town collection 
items. Our own traffic expert locates shipments. 


This Bank is experienced in keeping its customers’ 
surplus funds profitably employed. The customary 
interest on deposits thus is often susceptible of 
increase. 


Our Foreign Department meets every requirement 
of international business, including Foreign Ex- 
change, Transfer and Collection of Funds, Trade 
and Credit Reports, Travelers’ Cheques, Commer- 
cial and Travelers’ Letters of Credit. 


Main-line and by-way transit service by a highly 
organized department composed of 300 trained 
employees under expert and experienced manage- 
ment makes possible the greatest saving of time 
and interest. 


Our services include the purchase, sale, and safe- 
keeping of Treasury certificates, Government bonds, 
and other securities, giving reliable information, 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
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JCS Time and money are lost- 


// because of your Revenue Stamps 


EPT loosely in drawer or box, it is im- 
possible to keep accurate control of this 
important part of the daily balance. 


Eliminate trouble from this source with a 
self-adjusting stamp container and record. 


The Auto Stamp Control tells you at a 
glance the exact amount of stamps on hand— 
keeps them in good shape—eliminates casual 
losses—makes them easily accessible. 


INEXPENSIVE 
CONVENIENT 
EXACT 


ail yourorder 
— 


10 Prepaid 


The Auto Stamp Control is in flat book form with 
copyrighted tables and will accommodate revenue 
stamps in denominations of from ic to $1000. It 
occupies no more space than a folded newspaper. 
One or more stamps may be removed easily and 
quickly, the holding sheet automatically registering 
the exact amount remaining on hand. 


GADDAS SYSTEMS 
Citizens Bank Building Columbus, Ohio 


“‘Greater Results 


Per Dollar’’ 


‘‘Without going into any great detail, Burroughs Clearing 
House is producing greater results, in selling banks, per 
dollar, than any other publication in which we advertise.”’ 


This paragraph is from a letter received not long ago 
from the Addressograph Company, Chicago, manufacturer 
of the Addressograph. 


It should not be without its significance to producers of 
equipment and supplies used by financial institutions. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADVERTISING 


SECTION 


THE BURROUGHs 
(Continued from page 38) 


There are few dissenting voices; the 
majority is a unanimous one —every- 
body from educator to laborer realizes 
the effectiveness of the Christmas Club 
and unless the laws of psychology and 
human nature are all wrong it has 4 
mighty good reason for existing as 
an institution, rapidly becoming a na- 
tional one. 

Does the Christmas Club pay? |s jt 
profitable to the bank which. puts jt 
into operation? 

There are, perhaps, a few isolated 
instances where clubs have not been 
directly profitable, but they canno! be 
justly charged to any fault in the idea. 

Inefficient systems sometimes c.use 
losses; and want of proper advertising 
and solicitation may restrict member- 
ship; but, given a live community, a 
trustworthy system and a little “pep” 
behind the solicitation of members, and 
failure is the remotest of possibilities, 

The Christmas Club has in ii an 
appeal different from that of any other 
thrift plan in existence. It is saving 
for a definite purpose and that detinite 
purpose is based on the whole fabric of 
human love, generosity and loftiness 
of ideal. It is saving a definite and 
fixed sum, and its very simplicity 
makes it popular. 

Occasionally someone finds an al- 
leged flaw in the Christmas Club idea, 
on the ground that it does not teach 
permanent thrift—that it encourages 
saving for the purpose of spending. 
Actual performance shows that the 
criticism is not warranted. 

I rarely fail in talking with a bank 
executive to draw him out in regard to 
the results obtained by his own club. 
One prominent cashier told me re- 
cently that as a direct result of his 
Christmas Club, about 50 per cent of 
the members had opened accounts in 
the regular savings department; his 
club numbers around 3,000 members; 
he has attracted about 1,500 savings 
depositors that the bank never had in 
its history and might never have 
obtained otherwise. More than that, 
bankers tell me that a healthy percent- 
age of the Christmas money itself, 
finds its way into the regular savings 
department; some say 15 per cent, 
some 25 per cent, some more. ‘The 
club members are not spending all of 
their Christmas money during the 
holidays; they are becoming more and 
more “sold” on thrift. The idea is 
teaching them the fundamentals of 
success. Isn’t it worth while? 

It pays in other ways, too. Here’s 
one example of a great many which 
have come to my attention: A certain 
bank enrolled among its Christmas 
Club membership two women. One of 
them became a widow during the year 
and was paid $18,000 in life insurance 
money. The other inherited $9,000 
from her father—she had been a 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


widow for some years. Neither of 
these women had ever before possessed 
any considerable sum in cash. Per- 
sonally they did not know what to do 
with their money, but they knew the 
officials of the bank where they had 
joined the Christmas Club. Separately 
they came down and left a total of 
$27,000 with that bank until they will 
have fully investigated the investment 
possibilities. The money is still there — 
untouched; they are profitable de- 
positors. 

What do banks do to sell their 
Christmas Club members on their 
savings and other departments? Usu- 
ally. they manage once in a while to 
send the members a folder or inspiring 
little message in the shape of a letter or 
mailing card, inviting the member’s 
affiliation with the bank in other ways; 
they point out the advantages to be 
gained especially in the systematic 
praclice of savings. 

It all counts; it all gets results; but 
grealer than any other power in con- 
nection with the whole plan is the 
psychology of it; the friendships you 
form; the education you impart to 
people you could not reach otherwise. 

If a citizen of your town is not a 
saver, it is better to give him the 
elementary training afforded by a 
Christmas Club—than no training at 
all. It is far more desirable to get him 
into the bank; to let him taste your 
service, meet your officers and staff 
and form habits of definite thrift, 
even if it were only for the purpose of 
Christmas saving—than to let him 
drift. Rome was not built in a day; 
neithercan we bringabout a millennium 
of thrift in this country in a day. It 
will take time — years of time — to make 
us a nation of savers. 


Where and How to Locate 
Branches 
(Continued from page 26) 


this a very successful and quick way 
to get the business on the books. 

After it is once on the books, we 
circularize it every month. 

Our branch in the extreme southern 
end of town has about 400 accounts 
with $75,000. The branch office in 
the extreme eastern part has about 
300 accounts with $72,000. This 
branch office has been open only four 
weeks. Our branch in the southeastern 
part of the city has been open ten days 
and has 475 accounts with $29,000. 
We have recently opened a fourth 
branch in the western district. 

It costs from $3,000 to $5,000 to 
open and fit up one of these offices. It 
will take at least a year before they 
are really on a paying basis, but their 
advertising value is cumulative. Al- 
ready we have received business in 
the central bank on account of our 
branch offices. 
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We are enabled to improve and strengthen the 
positive protection which we furnish to 


thousands of banks with their checks, by adding— 
“Burns” Detective Protection 


We are very proud to announce another 
added value to be furnished hereafter to every 
purchaser of Super-Safety Insured Checks, 
without charge. 


In addition to insurance in the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Company, and the 
deposit-building power of a large national 
advertising program, we have recently added 
a contract for protection by the William J. 
Burns International Detective Agency, Inc. 


Under the amount line of checks 
hereafter manufactured by this 
company will appear the following 
wording, “‘Insured against fraudu- ° 
lent alteration. Protected by the 
William J. Burns Int. Detective 
Agency, Inc.’”’ This means that 
whenever a crook might consider 
the alteration of a Super-Safety 
Insured check, he will immediately 
be reminded of the protective 
measures surrounding them. Natu- 
rally, crooks will prefer to operate 
on ordinary uninsured and unad- 
vertised checks where there will not 
be so many agencies interested in 
the administration of justice to 
them. 


It is another added protection 
for banks to have this notation 
appearing on their checks. Many 
banks have already appreciated 
the value of associating the Burns 
name with their institutions. 


It is part of our policy to help 
banks keep crooks away from 
their doors. Super-Safety Insured 
checks have been singularly suc- 
cessful in this respect. Now, with 
this added protection, they will be 
even more so. 


Insured in the 


$1,000:00 of chech insurance HARTFORD 

against fraudulent alterations, against loss through 
issued without charge, raudulent or 

covers each loser against loss. felonious alterations 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Is Your Business Routed Via B-W? 


Each of the famous Byron Weston Co. lines of Ledger 


or Bond Paper is the most direct route to its indicated 
destination. 


Weston Linen Record is the de luxe limited line of ledger 
paper. ‘Take it for all valuable public or corporate records. 


Defiance Bond—Expressly for policies, documents, certifi- 
cates and commercial stationery. 


Flexo—An accommodation, made with hinge, to secure 
fHlat-opening loose leaf books. 


Typocount is a special—the original paper for machine 


bookkeeping. Made with stiff grain to stand upright in 
tray binders. 


Waverly Ledger is the “‘local’’ of the B-W line, medium 


priced, good for blank books, printed forms, stationery and 
all intermediate points. 


Write for schedules of the B-W Lines. You 
can use them profitably in your business. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


HURRY! Only 5 Books Left 


I have on hand the last five copies of my book ‘‘Bank 
Advertising Experience,’’ which is now out of print. 
I will sell them at $2.50 a copy while they last. 


Send your order and check at once if you want a copy 
of this 376-page, illustrated book of practical bank 
advertising ideas. First come, first served. Your 
check will be returned promptly if the books are all 
gone when it is received, but don’t be too late! 


9 Hanover St. T. D. MACGREGOR New York City 
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Facing the Problem of Inter- 
government Debts 
(Continued from page 16) 


many subsidies and pensions, as well 
as covering the deficits in the cost of 
operating state services such as rajl- 
ways, combined with comparatively 
low taxes and growing interest charges, 
that huge deficits have been produced. 

During the last three years this 
inflation has brought great industria] 
activity to the German people. ‘The 
wealth which they have accumul:ited 
has been stored as far as possible jn 
other countries and, therefore, cannot 
be reached by the Reparations Com- 
mission. If, when the time is ripe and 
inflation can be carried no furiter, 
something akin to actual bankruytcy 
follows—which appears to be the 
inevitable result—and Germany -uc- 
ceeds in scaling down her curr acy 
and internal floating debt, as we!) as 
her reparations obligation, she wi!! be 
in a comparatively strong financial 
position, for the loss will not fall 
entirely on her own people. Once the 
total amount of the reparations obli- 
gation is fixed at a sum which the 
world believes Germany can pay, ind 
the uncertainty of the future burden 
is removed, her people will be able to 
bring back the capital they have ex- 
ported, without fear of its confisca- 
tion, to use it for the promotion of a 
greater industrial nation. In the 
meantime, the indications are that in 
the immediate future, reparations will 
be paid almost wholly in goods rather 
than in money. 

The economic difficulty in obtaining 
payment of reparations and other 
inter-governmental debts lies in the 
fact that transfer of funds from one 
country to another can now be made 
only through the medium of transfers 
of goods and services. So far, how- 
ever, the foreign trade of most of the 
European countries is only a small 
fraction of their pre-war trade, and the 
trade balances, most of them being 
very unfavorable to the debtors, are 
still fluctuating widely. Though a 
government might be able to raise 
enough funds internally, through heavy 
taxation or forced loans, to pay its 
external debts, the funds would neces- 
sarily be in its own currency, and the 
government would still be faced with 
the difficulty of exchanging them into 
a medium which could be transferred 
to a foreign creditor. 

Of the three principal Allies, Great 
Britain, France and Italy, Great 
Britain is the only one that has yet 
succeeded in balancing expenditures 
and revenues. Both France and Italy 
are still planning for expenditures for 
the ordinary cost of running their 
governments in excess of their reve- 
nues, and in addition have extensive 
programs for capital development and 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


reconstruction in order to restore the 
producing power of their peoples. 
They thus face so grave a financial 
situation, until they have successfully 
readjusted their budgets to a peace- 
time basis, that the immediate re- 
sumption of the suspended interest 
payments on their “‘political debts,” 
as the French characterize the inter- 
government debts, to other govern- 
ments seems to be precluded. 

The British Government has set 
aside £25,000,000 for a half year’s 
interest on the debt to the United 
States Government in the budget for 
the current fiscal year. The total 
interest charges thus amount to about 
36.8 per cent of the expected revenues. 
If Great Britain has to meet a full 
year's interest on this debt during the 
present fiscal year the total debt 
charge would amount to approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of her expected 
revenue. While this is a heavy rela- 
tive burden, it is not so excessive as 
to preclude the possibility of its being 
carried without threatening the finan- 
cial stability of the country. More- 
over, if at the same time the British 
Government should receive interest 
in full from the French and Italian 
Governments on their debts to it, 
these amounts would completely off- 
set ils interest payments to the United 
States Government. 

In the case of France, however, it is 
quite different. If France were to 
meet interest charges on her debts to 
Great Britain and the United States, 
requiring about 2,900,000,000 francs, 
at average current rates for exchange, 
in addition to estimated charges on 
her other debts in the present fiscal 
year, total debt charges would require 
over 16,000,000,000 francs, and absorb 
approximately 70 per cent of her 
expected revenue. 

The burden on Italy would not be 
quite so great relatively. If Italy 
should ‘pay interest to both Great 
Britain and the United States on her 
“political debts” during the current 
fiscal year, the addition would raise 
her estimated debt charges to about 
9,600,000,000 lire, or in excess of 60 
per cent of expected revenues. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to 
understand why to France the execu- 
tion of the Peace Treaty and the 
collection of reparations appears vital 
at any cost; while to England repara- 
tions are not so essential and the 
collection of the full amount specified 
in the London agreement of May, 1921, 
through the occupation of more Ger- 
man territory and the continued loss 
of potential trade, would appear more 
costly than might be warranted by 
the probable net results in cash. 

These computations also suggest 
the enormousness of the task with 
which our Debt Funding Commission is 
faced. Nevertheless, pressure from 
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Want New Savings Accounts? 


‘‘Timesaver’’ Savings Banks 
Will Get Them For You 


““PTAIMESAVER’” Savings Banks are proven new busi- 

ness getters. They find their way into offices and 
homes alike and become permanent, constant, reminders 
to ‘Save In Time.” 


NO ANG ANG ANCA NGA: 


“Timesavers” are perpetual advertisements as well as 
savings banks. They obtain new savings accounts and 
secure for you advertising space on women’s dressers 
which cannot be bought at any price. 


You owe it to your bank to investigate this unique 
savings device. Wire or write for exclusive arrange- 
ments in your city. 


TheMilwaukeeTimesaver Co. 
Trust Company Bldg. 


Milwaukee ,Wisconsin. 


NGA 


SEND IN TODAY — — — - = 


The Milwaukee Timesaver Co., Trust Company Bldg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GENTLEMEN :—Kindly send me a sample “‘Timesaver” on memo. (Without 
obligation to me) also additional information. 


Name 


Bank 
Title 
Ci: ty State 
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What Others Can Do 
You Can Do 


LL banks which have used our service in getting new 
accounts are pleased beyond all expectations. Read 
what four of these have to say: 


NATIONAL CITY BANK of St. Louis — 


The number of banks sold is 5,186 and of this amount 2,500 have made 
their second deposit, the average being $15.00. We, no doubt, will go 
over the 10,000 contracted for. Customers are well pleased and it has 
been a most satisfactory investment for this institution. We are glad to 
recommend it to other banks who are contemplating putting on a 
campaign for savings accounts. 


UNION TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, Flint, Michigan — 


The average balance on accounts opened through the Calendar Bank is 
$16.00 at the close of the campaign conducted by your representatives. 
Four hundred people have come in and voluntarily opened accounts. We 
are much pleased with the campaign. 


FRANKLIN STATE BANK, Milwaukee — 


The results we obtained were beyond expectation, especially when you 
consider that only 8 per cent of the 3,000 new accounts which you 
secured were closed at the end of one year. 


BERRIEN COUNTY BANK, Benton Harbor, Michigan — 


It is the only campaign ever put on in this city that has shown continuing 
results with a desirable class of bank depositors. Your representative, 
who placed 400 new accounts for us, is as fine a man as we have ever 
had the pleasure of meeting. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS OF OUR ACCOUNT GETTING SERVICE 


Sample Banks Sent Upon Request | 
Just Clip and Mail the Coupon 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co. 
M. & M. Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


| 
Name 


BUSINESS Blankets the Business Field 


There are approximately 1,500,000 ‘‘going”’ business enterprises in the 


United States. 
4 manufacturers 
BUSINESS delivers one 2 wholesalers 


copy monthly to every ) 20 retailers 
5 general enterprises 


If that doesn’t blanket the business field please tell us what adver- 
tising medium does. 


Hand-picked circulation of 160,000 executives. 
The rate is unusually low. 


peTRoIr : : BUSINESS MAGAZINE : : 
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this Commission may, it is to be hoped, 
accelerate the efforts to balance budg- 
ets by those countries that have not 
yet completed necessary financial re- 
adjustments. At the same time it is 
obvious that there are very grave 
difficulties to be faced by these govern- 
ments in any approximately thorough 
budgetary reforms, such as would per- 
mit, if at all possible under the added 
handicap of depreciated exchanges, 
the payment of interest and amortiza- 
tion on the inter-government debts. 

It is desirable, therefore, from a 
purely business point of view, that 
this uncertainty about what may je 
the ultimate actual demand on Euro- 
pean national treasuries should he 
removed at the earliest possible m.- 
ment. It has been suggested that 
this can be done under present cir- 
cumstances only by cancellation of 
certain inter-governmental debts !y 
all the creditor governments, leaving 
a comparatively small part of the 
reparations debt and a few of the lesser 
obligations covering transactions in- 
directly connected with the war. 

Such a course would, under any 
conditions, have its drawbacks, and 
it would be quite useless, if it were 
pursued without obtaining sufficient 
guarantees and substantial evidence 
that the debtor governments of Europe 
would stop further inflation of their 
currencies and floating debts resulting 
from expenditures in excess of revenues 
and would undertake either to deflate 
their finances or, better, to inaugurate 
a program of public improvements 
destined to build up their industry 
and trade. This latter policy would 
involve less hardship than deflation, 
and would place the debtor countries 
in a far better position to carry the 
burden of their internal obligations. 
the floating parts of which could be 
funded from time to time and so 
gradually accomplish the stabilization 
of financial and economic conditions. 

There would really be little use in 
the remission of the debts due to us 
unless we could have some assurance 
that their remission would be accom- 
panied by lasting financial reforms in 
Europe. Europe has been waiting for 
some sign of our willingness to deal 
leniently in the matter, and we have 
been waiting for evidence of European 
accord upon a reasonable and possible 
solution of the reparations question 
and European financial stability. 
Power to act in this matter and to 
initiate and ratify a policy on our 
behalf, however, is vested in Congress. 
and at present there is no disposition 
on the part of Congress to consider the 
remission of these obligations. Proba- 
bly time and economic necessity will 
accomplish more than the statesmen 
can do. In the meanwhile, the un- 
certainty will be fully discounted «s 
we come to understand it better. 
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Restraining the Students 


By W. E. WALKER 


First National Bank—Central Wisconsin 
Trust Company, Madison, Wis. 


OME bankers envy Madison 

bankers the business that leaves 
many other towns about the middle of 
September each year and comes to 
Madison with some 8,000 students who 
enroll at the state university. 

True it is that the several millions 
spent by students here annually means 
a lot to local merchants, the benefit, of 
course, accruing to the financial in- 
stitutions in a diminishing degree. 

Concerning the student accounts 
themselves, however, the popular 
knowledge of the typical student at 
college will lead to a correct appraisal 
of his value to the banks. 

Students in the main fall into one of 
two general classes: first, those who 
come to school with a smal amount of 
cash on hand which they immediately 
proceed to spend, knowing that when 
the first supply is exhausted at the end 
of a few weeks, another check for a 
few weeks’ running expenses will be 
forthcoming from home; and second, 
those who are earning a part or all of 
their college expenses and live with a 
very small supply of surplus cash on 
hand. And as a class, students proba- 
bly write more checks per individual 
in proportion to the size of their ac- 
counts and have more checks returned 
N. S. F. than any other class of cus- 
tomers. So it readily appears without 
further analysis that student accounts 
are unprofitable to the banks of the 
city unless a service charge is imposed, 
and even then their value is very 
doubtful. Only a negligibly few 
students remain to make their per- 
manent home in Madison after leaving 
college. 

Merchants, too, have been troubled 
greatly for years by students drawing 
checks without balances in the bank 
and by frequent forgeries perpetrated 
by crooks who are quick to take ad- 
vantage of the laxity that has obtained 
in the cashing of student checks. 

This year various methods are em- 
ployed by the three largest banks of 
the city in overcoming the various ob- 
jections to student accounts on the 
part of the bankers and the merchants. 

In the first place, all three banks 
make a service charge to help defray 
the heavy cost of handling each ac- 
count. Two of these three banks re- 
quire a deposit of $5 when a student 
account is opened. If a balance of 
$100 or more is maintained throughout 
the school year, the $5 deposit is re- 
turned. 

The third bank has the following 
service charge in use this year for the 
first time: 

l. If a balance of $100 is main- 
tained, no service charge is imposed. 
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RAND COMPANY, INc. 


801 Rand Building 


PURELY a matter of precaution, isn’t 
it?—just a customary procedure for 
many years. 


But why bother with them? Your cus- 
tomer will readily admit the signature to 
his check is genuine. 


Yes, there’s a risk involved—and you want 
protection. But do you get it with your 
signature cards buried in old-style, incon- 
venient, inaccessible files? When reference 
to a signature card is made difficult, it 
loses its protective value and becomes a 
menace because it encourages risk. 


Visible Signature Cards 


furnish positive protection because they 
are capable of easy and speedy reference. 
When a customer presents a check, it is 
only the work of an instant to verify the 
signature exactly as is pictured above. 


No delays; no embarrassment; no risks 
taken. The master signature is almost 
instantly seen and complete protection 
afforded, plus prompt service which adds 
good will. 


It makes no difference how many or how few signa- 
ture cards you have, there’s a RAND Equipment 
to meet your need, efficiently and 
economically. Write today for com- 
plete information, enclosing sample 
of your present card and stating 
quantity to be accommodated. 
Complete data will be sent entirely 
without obligation. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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When the Scag! wider 


USINESS ambassadors of the 1830’s had 

to win respect for the integrity of their 

firms before foreign trading became possible. 

Keen wits were not enough in a commerce 

where much depended upon mutual faith. 

Good banking connections were and still are 
a passport to confidence. 

In the early days of American enterprise 
in foreign trade this bank was founded, 
largely to serve importers and exporters. It 
was no light task to establish relation- 
ships with trustworthy bankers and 
business houses abroad, but for over 
three-quarters of a century National 
Shawmut has been known as an inter- 
national bank representing many 


Capital and Surplus 
$20,000,000 


THE NATIO 


American business houses of high standing. 

Trading abroad today requires an experi- 
enced and dependable guide; there is no 
safe territory for lone adventuring. The 
National Shawmut Bank can help you 
materially, either in finding goods to buy or 
a market for the wares you sell. This bank 
provides clients with up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on reputations and credit, price move- 
ments and trade demands in all countries. 

Swiftness; accuracy; abundant re- 
sources; ability to handle difficult 
missions; intelligent personal service — 
these are the results of National Shaw- 
mut Bank’s strong organization at 
home and abroad. 


Correspondence 
is Invited 


of BOSTON 


business commodities. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


| A Market Worth Investigating 


THE direct and indirect purchasing power of America’s financial institutions 
is tremendous. Banks represent the cream of the national market in a 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


great many lines. They are preferred, immediate prospects in scores of 
others. And aside from their special needs, they are large consumers of staple 


IF you are manufacturing or distributing nationally a product that banks 
use, it will pay you to investigate The Burroughs Clearing House as a medium 
for you to merchandise your product to the bank market. We shall be 
glad to send further details without obligation to you. 


THE BURROUGHS 


2. If the balance falls below $100, 
a service charge of 50¢ per month js 
made for each month or months that 
the balance falls below $100. 

3. If the balance falls below $50, 
a service charge of $1 per month js 
made for each month or months that 
the balance falls below $50. 

The most interesting features of the 
student account problem in Madison. 
are the methods employed to prevent 
the common practice of overdrawing 
and to prevent forgeries. 

One bank has apparently solved both 
difficulties, though at rather heavy 
expense. 

When a student opens a checking 
account at this institution, he does not 
receive the ordinary check book but a 
book of forms similar to travelers’ 
checks. Each check is already made 
out for a definite amount, $1, $5, $10, 
etc., amounts for which students’ 
checks are most frequently drawn. 
Each check bears the signature of an 
officer of the bank and the student also 
signs all checks on opening his account. 
In drawing a check he signs the form 
just as he would a traveler’s check. 
This method goes a long way toward 
preventing forgeries and the common 
practice of overdrawing accounts. 

Another method is employed to 
prevent forgeries, which had become 
more and more common during the 
past few years. 

Every merchant now displays a sign 
stating that student checks will not 
be cashed unless their identification is 
established. The most popular method 
for a student to identify his signature, 
is to present his fee card which he re- 
ceives from the university authorities 
on enrollment at the institution, pay- 
ing his enrollment and laboratory fees. 
One bank this year is issuing what 
amounts to a duplicate of the bank’s 
signature card for student identifica- 
tion purposes. This method, of course, 
does not curb the practice of over- 
drawing of accounts, but it does tend 
to put a crimp in the forgery business. 


If It’s Continuous, It’s Cumula- 
tive 
(Continued from page 25) 


careful guidance and the assistance you 
receive from well-trained employees, has 
done more for the people of this section than 
any like institution of its kind in this great 
city 

The “School Savings Bank Monitor,” 

ublished, showing the names of success- 
fu | scholars and also the showing of their 
percentage of savings in comparison to 
other classes is a great incentive to keep 
the children alive to the situation and a 
showing of keen interest in their work. 

I am especially interested in the school 
bank as carried on by your great inslitu- 
tion and earnestly hope for its future 
success. 

Yours truly, 


JOHN J. MADIGAN. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The ‘‘Bank of Unselfish Useful- 
ness’ 
(Continued from page 12) 


The First Trust & Savings Bank 
shield at the top is advertising for the 
bank, but the blackboard has plenty of 
room for the chalking of a half dozen 
articles such as melons, apples, pickles, 
beans, tomatoes, chickens, butter, 
eggs, etc., in letters sufficiently large as 
to be easily read by passing motorists. 
The signs are installed so that they can 
be removed at the end of the year and 
replaced with a new one while the old 
sign is being redecorated and repaired 
in the paint shop. 

“T realize,”’ says Collins, “that many 
of the things I do in an advertising way 
would not be suitable for the bank in a 
large city such as New York, Chicago 
or Philadelphia. But these adver- 
tising stunts, if such they may be 
called, are good things for the smaller 
banks—that is to say, the banks in the 
smaller cities. There isn’t any argu- 
ment, however, that the boys’ depart- 
ment would go big in New York— 
bigger than it does in Canton—for the 
reason that there are more boys in New 
York. The principle is sound.” 

This juvenile department has 5,000 
depositors and more than $60,000 in 
savings. It is educating juveniles into 
the business of banking and the bene- 
fits of saving. The boy has his indi- 
vidual pass book, unlike the pass books 
used in the other departments. He has 
his own tellers, and his money is kept 
separate from the bank’s main de- 
posits. A boy also can purchase bonds 
which are recommended by the bank 
and which pay 7 per cent interest. It 
is estimated that the juvenile de- 
positors have purchased more than 
$6,000 worth of such certificates. 

There is a postoffice inside the bank 
for foreigners. The bank furnishes 
stamped envelopes, each carrying a box 
number, and the foreigner in his cor- 
respondence with his relatives or 
friends in the homeland may send these 
envelopes for their use. In this way 
there is no possibility of the mail being 
misdirected. The response to this in- 
novation was so enthusiastic that the 
First Trust & Savings located one of 
its principal branches right in the 
foreign district. And it is the only 
branch bank there. 

There is a legal department where 
depositors may obtain the best of legal 
advice without cost to themselves. 
There is a woman’s department and 
the bank has a woman stationed on the 
main floor to receive customers of her 
sex and welcome them within the doors 
of the institution. 

The First Trust & Savings was or- 
ganized less than six years ago in a city 
where “there were already enough 
banks,” so merchants had said. In its 
life of usefulness—the bank’s slogan is 


The Fortune Founder 


A highly attractive model of our Record- 
ing Home Safes—the most efficient deposit 
builders in use. 


AUTOMATIC 
RECORDING SAFE 


CHICAGO 


The Deposit 


Developer 
A popular: single 
compartment sav- 
ings bank of the 
finest class. 
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Forty-seven 
As 
4 


Forty-eight 


DIMENSIONS: 
Length, 3% inches, Width, 2'4 inches, 
Depth, 2 inch 


“Vanity Fair” Purse Safe 


Trt most essential article carried in a woman’s purse (to her) 
is her mirror. The “Vanity Fair’’ Purse Safe fills the place 
of this important article for it is safe and mirror combined. It 
is neat, compact, attractive. Its usefulness both as a mirror 
and savings bank insures that it will be a permanent accessory 
of the owner’s purse, inviting the depositing of all odd change 
every time the purse is opened. 


The “Vanity Fair’ will strongly appeal to your women 
depositors and will produce many new accounts for you. It 
accepts pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters—just the coins a 
woman is likely to save. 


Sample and Prices Sent on Request 


The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


= 


/MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK | 


FLEXLUME SIGNS 


LEXLUME Electric Signs tell the bank’s story in 
the forceful, dignified way it should be told. They are 
backed by 10 years’ experience in building signs for banks, 
the very best in workmanship and material, and a ser- 


vice organization which is more than nation-wide. 
Let us send you a sketch showing a Flexlume for your building 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION FLEXLUM 


27 Kail Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


“a bank of unselfish usefulness” — the 
First Trust & Savings has a depositors’ 
list of more than 30,000 names (this in 
a city of 85,000 population); it has six 
branches, and assets very close to 
$10,000,000. 

Not many months ago bandits kid- 
napped a policeman in Canton and the 
entire police department responded to 
a riot call. The four bandits were shot 
and killed, but not until they had 
fatally shot a civilian who had been 
impressed into service by the police. 
The First Trust & Savings immediately 
put in an order for an armored truck 
and when the machine was delivered a 
letter was sent to the police department 
offering its use for whatever purpose it 
might be needed. A few nights later 
the police took advantage of the offer 
in rounding up an Italian who was 
terrorizing his neighborhood. 

The truck is used by the bank in 
transporting money throughout the 
county and is subject to call from any 
manufacturing institution which may 
want to use it for pay roll purposvs. 


For Better Corn 


HE third annual corn show of the 

Farmers Trust Company of Boon- 
ville, Mo., closed November 18, dis- 
closed a surprising improvement in 
the yield and quality of the corn 
grown by the farmers of the vicinity. 
The show also exceeded expectations 
in the number of entries—110 in 1922. 
compared with 91 in 1921 and 32 in 
1920, the first year of the bank’s 
exhibit. 

Eighteen cash prizes ranging from 
$2 to $15 were awarded, the prizes 
being offered by the directors, officers 
and employees who manage the show 
and confine it entirely to the Farmers 
Trust institution. Theshow developed 
a stimulating friendly rivalry for rib- 
bon honors and also enabled the con- 
testants to get into the market for 
buying and selling the best seed corn. 

For exhibition purposes, the bank 
reserved a space 50 by 30 feet in the 
rear of the main banking floor in its 
new building. Here is held the annual 
corn show, as well as the annual wheat 
show in August and an exhibit of 
smaller seeds in March—clover, timo- 
thy, oats and a few samples of seed 
corn. 

The bank was organized July 30, 
1919,.and now has resources of over 
$800,000. Sixty per cent of the de- 
positors are farmers. 


Would Do It Herself 


Lady (in broker’s office) —I wish to 
buy ten shares of Steel. 

Broker— At the market, madam? 

Lady — Oh, if you can buy them at 
the market, never mind. I’m going 
right down there.— Poston Transcript. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Charting the Shoals of the Law 


By ROGER STEFFAN 
National City Bank of New York 


T WAS exactly six o’clock on a Friday 

evening. It was the hour when 
bank men like to look back on a good 
day’s work accomplished, surrounded 
by the comforts of home. 

Yet here were sixty heads of divisions 
and departments of the National City 
Bank of New York looking forward, 
not backward, to a solid ninety min- 
utes of the stiffest sort of technical 
educational discussion, with an air of 
keen enjoyment. 

Promptly at the click of six the 
leader said, opening the discussion: 

“TY aking useless risks is bad business; 
and the worst risks are the risks you 
don’! know you are taking; it’s pretty 
hard to guard against their coming out 
wrong. The biggest and most useful 
job of the modern lawyer is to keep his 
client free from difficulty and risk; and 
that’s a job which can’t be accom- 
plished unless the client knows where 
the risks are, so that he can bring them 
to his counsel in time to be dodged.” 

So I knew that the Bank Legal 
Problems Course, the first experiment 
of this sort we had ever tried in our 
diverse educational program, was 
under way and that the aim was right 
for hitting the bull’s-eye. 

We have provided education for our 
boys. We have co-operated in a 
varied study program for the clerks. 
We have conducted training classes 
for young college men. But this is the 
first time we have undertaken a course 
for the administrative heads who are 
responsible for running the depart- 
ments of our institution. 

All bank men cannot be expected to 
be lawyers. Yet in a large institution 
they are faced daily with problems in 
law which require right decisions 
quickly. Lack of information about a 
single technical point may cost a bank 
thousands of dollars. The prevention 
of one such error will pay the entire 
cost of such a course as we decided 
should be given. 

We engaged an experienced man, 
formerly a member of the bank and 
now an associate professor at Yale 
University School of Law. He knew 
bank legal problems inside out, and 
he was a successful teacher, a rare 
combination effective for such work. 

So far, fine. But the big difficulty 
arose, as it always does in bank educa- 
tional work, in finding the time when 
the members could attend. This is 
the stumbling block against which 
most bank education has bumped. 
We had in the past tried morning 
classes, noon classes and night classes, 
and the latter are the only ones with a 
winning percentage of success. 


The bank’s day ends officially at 
five. From five to six the bank serves 
a buffet supper to all members of the 
class. At six, refreshed, but still close 
to the work and the problems of the 
day, the class starts. -For an hour and 
a half there is a rapid fire of discussion 
by the leader and questions and 
answers by the class. ‘ 

A special set of questions covering 
the phases of law particularly affecting 
our work has been prepared. These 
serve as a basis for discussion and are 
distributed weekly. The complete dis- 
cussion is taken down by a stenotype 
operator and is distributed in pamphlet 
form. This forms a permanent basis 
of the evening’s work and for reference 
when the identical question arises in 
the day’s work, as it is almost bound to 
do sooner or later. 

Take this first case. An investment 
banker sends out a circular saying that 
he has certain bonds for sale and 
invites orders. One of his customers 
writes in and says, “I will take some.” 
He specifies the amount and sends his 
check. By the time that response 
gets in, the banker’s quota of those 
bonds is exhausted. 

“Is there a contract?” 
instructor. 

“The banker says, ‘I will send you 
such and such bonds at 99 and interest.’ 
The customer writes in and says, ‘I 
will take twenty-five thousand of 
them.’ And the banker writes back 
and says, “We regret that we are 
unable to fill your order.” Now where 
does the customer stand? Has he got 
an investment or a claim against the 
investment banker or has he not?” 

‘Practically, the investment banker 
says, ‘Please notice I am ready to do 
business in regard to such an article 
at such and such a price. Come in 
and make me an offer if I still have 
some left.’ 

“And so it is held in regard to most 
of those advertisements and circulars 
sent around. You have there not an 
offer at all. You haven’t got a start of 
a contract. The parties don’t under- 
stand it so. When you get such a 
circular you don’t think that you can 
write in one letter and clinch the deal. 
What you do is to bind yourself by the 
letter and then wait for the broker or 
the banker to tell you whether or not 
you have got your deal. As long as 


asks the 


the parties understand it so, it is 
perfectly proper that that should be 
the interpretation put on the language. 
In matters of circularization you can 
ordinarily expect the rule to be that 
you haven’t yet got an offer, but simply 
an invitation to come and bid.” 


Forty-nine 


This Free 
Book 


will tell you how to 
solve legal kinks in 
your business and 
acquire a complete 
legal education at 
home. 


He held a “paid-in- 
full’’ receipt, yet — 


Howard Allen owed $1,000 to George Mur- 
oo He offered $200 in settlement and this 
offer Murray accepted, giving Allen a “paid- 
in-full” receipt. 


Later Allen inherited some money and Mur- 
ray set out to collect the remaining $800. 
His claim was upheld in court en Allen 


was forced to pay in spite of the receipt he 
showed ! 


Why? The answer—with answers to many 
similar legal problems—is given in our val- 
uable 128-page book, sent free and without 
obligation (mail coupon today). 


Did you know that 85% of all civil suits to- 
day involve business disputes? It. is a fact. 
Law enters every business transaction. That 
is why modern business _ seeks law-trained 
men. Elbert H. Gary and John Wanamaker 
are examples of business leaders today who 
are law-trained. Everywhere and in every 
line of business preference is being given to 
law-trained executives. 


Through our modern American Law Course, Ex- 
President Taft and 80 other eminent authorities have 
now made it possible for you to learn law—at home, in 
spare moments, without interruption to your regular 
work, 45,000 already have enrolled. 


Thousands of Blackstone students have been admitted 
to the Bar and are today successful lawyers and judges. 
Thousands of others have fitted themselves for bigger 
things in business. The course is endorsed and recom- 
mended by leading law and commerce schools, practicing 
attorneys, and supreme court justices, as the foremost 
non-resident law course in the country. 


The course is arranged in a way that makes law among 
the most fascinating of al! reading courses. Easy to 
grasp, thorough, practical, and interesting. Realizing 
the importance of a legal education, you should at least 
obtain the facts about this course. Our free 
book tells what it has done for others and 
what it will do for you. Request it TO- 

DAY. Mail the coupon. Blackstone Institute, 
Dept. 3399, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3399, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Send “The Law-Trained Man” 128-page book FREF. 


Business 
Position 


Business 
dress 


No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free 
Speeds the Work—Protects the Health 


Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest way for book- 
keeping machine posting, handl papers 
feeding presses. Consists of felt 
mounted on water reservoir which fits 
snugly in hollow of im. Made of 
silver and will last for years. 
Sent postpaid for 75c each; 6 for $4; 12 
for $7.20. Gold Plated, $2.50. 
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back. 

if not WATER RESERVOID 
satisfied 


EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 
1051 W. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 
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Guaranty State Bank, Ranger, Texas—Equipped with Western Venetian Blinds 


Light with Daylight 


—Efficient and Economical 


HE old and peculiar custom of shut- 

ting out nearly all daylight with 

opaque window shades is fast 
disappearing. 


Daylight when properly diffused is the most 
desirable and restful working light. Govern- 
ment tests have proved that it increases 
efficiency of workers. It is certainly more 
economical than artificial light. 


Now, banks everywhere are utilizing win- 
dow space to greatest lighting advantage. 
Over 2500 banks have installed Western 
Venetian Blinds—modern scientifically con- 
structed window equipment that properly 
regulates the distribution of daylight. 


Western Venetians are constructed of mov- 
able slats, easily and instantly adjustable 
to control intensity of daylight by reflect- 
ing light rays to the ceiling, where they are 
again reflected and diffused. 


antaetant  % Western Venetian Blinds serve in place of 
2703 Long Beach Ave. both awnings and shades and are more 
s Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, ° economical. 
page illustrated catalog, ‘‘Indi- ° 
rect Daylight For Banking Western Blind & Screen Co. 
wend Factory and General Offices: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Chicago, 326 W. Madison St. 
tlanta, Ga., atiron g. 
Address Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Bldg. 


Portland, Ore., 213 Fitzpatrick Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal., 921 Hearst Bldg. 
TEXAS AGENTS: 
Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio,Tex 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 
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THE BURROUGHs 


Question by a member: “Why do 
they, most of the time, say, ‘subject 
to prior sale.” Aren’t the words super- 
fluous?”’ 

“Most of us believe that they are 
superfluous,” replies the instructor. 
“and that the words, ‘subject to prior 
sale’ aren’t necessary; but the ag- 
vertiser avoids the possibility of 
lawsuit if he puts them in. And what 
you can say about that particular 
phrase of ‘subject to prior sale’ you can 
say about half the language in any 
legal document. It isn’t in because 
they think it is necessary, but it is ip 
because if it is in, then they are safe. 
The lawyer who can get at the deal 
before it is settled would rather use up 
some of his stenographer’s time than 
take the chances, even slight chances, 
of being wrong. 

““Now take another case that is put 
this way: ‘When you make me an offer 
you can call for any sort of an acvept- 
ance that you want, and unless | give 
you the particular kind of acceptance 
that you want I make no contract’ 
For instance, here is a famous case. 
You say to me, ‘If you will come up to 
my house and paint it I will pay you 
one hundred dollars.’ And you come 
to my house and get it three-quarters 
painted and I see that it is coming 
along fine and I figure, ‘Now | can 
finish it up for ten dollars,’ and so | 
order you off the place and say, ‘You 
cannot paint any more.’ You say, 
‘But I have a contract with you for one 
hundred dollars.’ I say, ‘Oh, no, you 
haven’t. I didn’t ask you to agree to 
paint my house. I asked you to paint 
it.” And there the law is that no 
contract has been made. The only 
thing that could bind me to pay one 
hundred dollars was your doing the 
exact terms that I put to you—‘Paint 
the house and I will owe you one 
hundred dollars and pay it to you’; not 
‘agree to paint the house.’ 

“Incidentally, before we go any fur- 
ther, you have one remedy there. 
You can sue me, not on the contract, 
but for the value of what I got, just 
because it isn’t a square deal that | 
should be enriched at your expense. 
But you can’t get the one hundred 
dollars. If the painting is worth fifty 
dollars, that is all you get.” 

As a result of this thoroughly prac- 
tical, intensely human, educational 
discussion, many men who had decided 
their studying days were nearing the 
end have taken up this course with new 
zest. Much of this is due to the man- 
ner in which the course is conducted. 

“Busy men need to have waste 
material eliminated from their study, 
and need to have their study grouped 
to fit into what they already know’ 
declares the instructor, who makes his 
class talks, technical though they be, 
as interesting as if he were on the 
Chautauqua platform. 
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“While, therefore,” he continues, 
“the work opens with a survey of the 
law of contract, which offers the 
foundation for practically all the law 
of banking, the great body of the 
material will be grouped, not under the 
topics under which it is found in law 
pooks or law schools, but under topics 
picked to cover as nearly as possible 
the actual business of banking—de- 
posits, collections, loans, slow loans. 
The problems and the illustrations will 
be chosen as far as is at all possible 
from actual cases which have come up 
with regard to banks, and preferably 
in the operation of the City Bank 
itself.” 

The course was planned to cover 
thirty weeks, one session each Friday 
for one hour and thirty minutes. But 
actually each session is becoming a dis- 
cussion lasting three and a half hours. 
No sooner does the group begin to 
gather for the buffet supper than the 
members start talk of their problems 
during the day. So many points have 
been raised outside of the formal dis- 
cussion that, at the request of the 
group, an extra hour was added—from 
7:30 to 8:30—for those who wanted to 
stay and talk, informally, points of 
particular interest. 

Now, unless a man has an important 
engagement elsewhere, he stays right 
through until half past eight, enjoying 
this somewhat different method, as the 
instructor put it, of “charting the legal 
reefs and shoals, without, however, 
seeking to cover a whole course in legal 
navigation.” 


Introducing ‘‘Sly,’’ and What 
to Do About Him 


(Continued from page 10) 


while. I have to hurry on ahead to 
the station. Mr. Thomas is here in 
the bank now. If you will look you 
will see him over there in the line at 
the receiving teller’s window.” 

The teller got up on his tiptoes 
and looked. Sure enough there was 
Mr. Thomas. 

“How do you want this, Mr. Gil- 
bert?” asked the teller. 

“In fifties,’ said ‘‘Sly.”’ 

The moment the teller paid the 
money he was in doubt. He again got 
on his tiptoes and watched Gilbert. 
“Sly” walked to the receiving teller’s 
line, stopped and spoke a few words to 
Mr. Thomas and then walked out. 

“He knows Mr. Thomas,” said the 
teller to himself, very much relieved. 
“It’s all right, Iam sure. But jingoes, 
I was scared for a moment.” 

* 

This is an actual case on which one 
of the largest surety companies was 
obliged to pay a claim. 

All of which teaches the lesson never 
cash a check for a stranger. 

There is no way of estimating losses 
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HELP YOUR BOOKKEEPERS 
HELP THEMSELVES 


\ Provide Them With Bankers’ 
\, Check and Deposit Trays 


MADE OF 


ALUMINUM 


BANKERS in all parts of 


lithic Cast - the country are installing 
these Trays in their Book- 
keeping Departments. The 
— demand is much larger than 


we anticipated. 

Repeat orders for additional trays are coming in daily. 

A glance at the illustration will reveal the convenience and simplicity, 
which insures more and better posting. 

The Bankers’ Check and Deposit Tray will last a business lifetime. 
Being CAST ALUMINUM, it is in one piece and, therefore, has no 
joints, glue, nails or screws to work loose. It is strong as steel, light as 
wood, and will neither warp nor come apart. 


Any bookkeeper can use this Tray to great advantage immediately 
upon its installation: Order yours today. 


Price $10.00 Each Net, F. O. B. Detroit, Michigan 


American Bankers Specialty Company 


Sole. Distributors 


Detroit, Michigan Dime Bank Building 


The Baseball Bank 
SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 


The Only Plan that 
secures and builds 
new accounts on a 
definite and profit- 
able basis. 


Makes a Genuine Appeal for Regular Savings 


Baseball Bank Campaign posseses a genuine appeal to everyone 

in your community and draws interested depositors into your bank. 

It then develops these new accounts by offering a definite incentive after 

the initial deposit has been made, and safeguards your bank for one year 
against withdrawal. 


The Baseball Bank is identical in size with the regular league baseball, 
and is made of steel. Holds quarters, dimes, nickels and pennies. Made 
to carry $25.00 in assorted coins. 


The Chase National Bank of New York and the Boulevard Bridge 
Bank of Chicago are among its users. 


Write today for complete details and secure exclusive 
rights in your city 


THE MILLER BANK ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Home and Pocket Savings Banks 
108 NORTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Here’s How 
To Stimulate 
Savings Deposits 


First: Offerthe people in your city 

a home bank that appeals to them. 
The Nest Egg Coin Bank* has an 
idea in back of it. It serves as a 
constant reminder to add to the 
“nest egg’ that brings financial in- 
dependence. 


Second: Use our unique Window 

Displays of Nest Egg Banks* to 

attract passers-by. 
These displays are proved creators 
of new savings accounts. As soon as 
you use them you will note a quick 
stimulus to your savings business. 
Furnished without charge to every 
bank purchasing Nest Eggs.* 


Prices, 100 - $129.00 
window service 150 - $187.50 


One well known Pacific Coast 
bank** writes: 


“The window display service you 
furnished us has been of great assist- 
ance to us in distributing the Nest 
Egg Savings Banks. This display 
service attracts very unusual atten- 
tion on account of the very clever 
advertising signs used. We can say 
we are more than pleased with this 
service and the Nest Egg Savings 
Banks which is further explained by 
the additional order we have given 
your good company today for another 
large supply of these very popular 
savings banks.”’ 


- $295.00 1000 - $1,500.00 
- $560 00 2000 $2,000.00 


* Trade Mark Registered. ** Name furnished upon application. 


Sample Nest Egg Bank on Request 


STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
SECOND AND FOLSOM STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 
Salesmen: We want high-class rep resentatives in a few choice territories still available 


Lends to Many--- Borrows from None 


BUSINESS is widely quoted, but itself uses no “canned” material, does no editorial 
generalizing. Weight is put ahead of words. 

If you have read a story in BUSINESS, it is original, from original sources, and 
written in a clear, vigorous, interesting style. 

BUSINESS is attractively illustrated and talks the language of business men. It 
believes that business men are keen to profit from what the other fellow is doing. 

With a staff of writers on the road all the time, BUSINESS is enabled to dig under 
the surface of live businesses for the interesting story with a solid, useful idea behind it. 
Look over BUSINESS as a business man. Visualize its audience of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers—all with many interests in common. You'll readily see 
why this magazine and this market are a combination profitable to advertisers. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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THE BURROUGHs 


from forgery and check alteration. 
Surety companies have information 
about only those losses on which claims 
have been made. The total annual loss 
is estimated at from $50,000,000 to 


| $150,000,000. 


A member of the claim depart. 
ment of the National Surety Company 
reports that the claim payments for 
the first three months in 1922 were 
greater than the payments made dur. 
ing the entire three years previously. 

That’s startling information. Hoy 
many bankers know the extent to 
which forgery is on the increase? 

William J. Burns, head of the United 
States Secret Service, has said thai 
raised checks and drafts are more 
dangerous to the financial peace of 
organized society than the nitro- 
glycerine of the professional “heavy,” 

The stories one reads in the news- 
papers almost makes one believe that 
forgery is easy. There is the story of 
J. W. Stoddard, for example, who after 
being arrested and confined to the 
State prison for forgery in Tennessee, 
actually forged his own pardon, had 
it delivered to the warden by a con- 
federate and walked out to freedom. 

According to John H. Puelicher in 
his first public statement as president 
of the American Bankers Association, 
a forged or altered check is passed 
somewhere in the United States every 
three and a half minutes. 

Seventeen times every hour, some- 
body is the loser by the operations of 
this dangerous type of criminal. 

A study of claim records of the 
largest surety companies will satisfy 
anyone that to date no way has been 
discovered to prevent forgery abso- 
lutely. The mechanical devices sold 
are helpful and are doing a lot to 
check forgery but they cannot be 
relied upon absolutely. But other 
things can be done to cut down losses. 
A good many banks throughout the 
country are getting out little folders 
for depositors in which they suggest 
the following precautions in writing. 
cashing and handling of checks: 

1. Write checks carefully with pen, 
typewriter or machine. 

2. Begin at the right-hand margin 
and fill in all blank spaces. 

3. “Safety” papers afford some 
protection against the crook. 

4. Never make out checks to 
“cash” or “‘bearer.’’ Use name of the 
person who will go to the bank for the 
cash. 

5. Never merely sign the checks 
you intend to deposit. By writing 
“for deposit only” over your signature. 
you make it impossible for a crook to 
cash it without alteration. 

6. Never sign blank checks. Ii 
necessary to be out of the city, sel 
aside an amount in a separate account. 
subject to check of your employee. 
Another method is to make out 4 
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number of checks to the employee with 
the amount blank, but marked “not 
over $——..”” The employee can then 
endorse them over to others in pay- 
ment of bills coming due during the 
employer’s absence but the checks are 
worthless without the employee’s en- 
dorsement. 

7. Never leave your. cancelled 
vouchers in an unlocked drawer or on 
top of the safe. The ease with which 
crooks can obtain cancelled vouchers 
is responsible for many forgeries. 

8. Keep your blank checks and 
check books locked up. If your em- 
ployees or others can get access to 
your check book without trouble, they 
can find out the exact amount of your 
bank balance and can easily extract 
blank checks to be filled in. 

9. Be careful how and where you 
sign your banking signature. Many 
crooks are “memory forgers’” and if 
they see your name once they can 
easily duplicate it later. Men of big 
business interests who write articles 
for magazines should not permit the 
magazines to reproduce their signa- 
tures with the articles unless they use 
a signature for publication that is 
different from their banking signature. 
Facsimilies of checks given as prizes 
should not be published widely. 

The paying teller is frequently at 
fault when a forger succeeds in pass- 
ing a worthless check. Because of 
the increasing loss by forgery, large 
numbers of banks throughout the 
country have issued instructions, like 
the following, to their employees: | 

1. Examine carefully all references 
on new accounts. If there is any ques- 
tion, make sure that your depositor is 
the person he claims to be. Several 
claims lately have shown that the 
crook established himself by imper- 
sonating a well-known business man 
and therefore the references he gave 
were 0. K’d by those who had pre- 
vious dealings with the business man 
he impersonated. 

2. Be very careful how you per- 
mit withdrawals on uncollected funds. 

3. Serutinize all “‘certified” checks 
carefully. There have been hundreds 
of checks cashed recently by forged 
certification stamps. The crook sim- 
ply made up a rubber stamp which he 
imprinted upon checks, giving them 
the stamp of authenticity. 

4. Watch checks that seem to have 
the maker’s O. K. endorsement under 
signature of payee upon the back. 
Crooks find it easy to forge this and 
thus get quick payment from the teller. 
A diagonal crease will often be found 
across the checks with this forged O. K. 

5. Be on your guard whenever a 
stranger tries to hurry you. Crooks 
often claim to be in a hurry to make a 
train to confuse the teller. 

6. Never follow the lines of action 
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Thousands of Beaks | 


for years have been using 
COLEMAN TIME-SAVER 
CHECK AND DEPOSIT 
TRAYS in their bookkeeping 
departmentswith their posting 
and bookkeeping machines, 
to their entire satisfaction, as 
is evidenced by their repeat 
orders when in need of addi- 
tional equipment in our line. 


Separate compartments for posted 
and unposted items. 
1. For checks not posted. 
2. For checks posted. 
3. For deposit tickets not posted. 
4. For deposit tickets posted. 
5. Space for fingering checks 
while posting. 
PRICE—$8.50 each, net, 
f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 
1014 Dime Bank Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour 
and minute time 
record of every 
visit to yoursafe 


deposit vaults. 


The Kastens 
Time Stamp 


Prints Each 
MINUTE 


Hour and date 


automatically. 
AUG 281917 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 


Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W. 27th St. New York City, N. Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


ranch Managers 


Write 


Vanted 


suggested by a stranger to verify his 
Continued on page 56) 
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Savings Postings 
Says Central Savings Bank Detroit 


For more than a year this Detroit bank has been posting ledgers in its 


ie savings department on a Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine especially designed 
ae for savings posting work. 

70 

70 Mr. B. L. Shank, manager of the savings department, writes: 

oe “Previous to the time we installed this Burroughs we required three bookkeepers to 

20 post our savings ledgers. 

20 “Since moving into our new quarters and combining the Savings Accounts of the 

ot First National Bank with our old accounts and the many new ones we have obtained, 

20 we believe the old system of bookkeeping would have required approximately seven 


bookkeepers. With our Burroughs, one girl is able to take care of the posting. 
“The Burroughs is not only a great time-saver but 


also it gives a very neat and accurate record. We can 

highly recommend it to anyone who may have use for it.”’ 

If you handle savings accounts—it will 
pay you to have this machine demonstrated 
to you personally. Call your local Burroughs 
man or write Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


The clear signals give the Central Savings Bank 
positive proof with each posting that 


The Machine was clear at the start 

The Old Balance was picked up correctly 

The Withdrawal was posted correctly 

The Deposit was posted correctly 

The New Balance was extended correctly at 

The Posting was made to the right account a 

The Pass Book Balance agrees with the Ledger Balance. ik 
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N RENEWS THE OLD PRESERVES THE MV 
2 Protects your desk and table tops, assures a perfect writing surface 


business requirement. 


Stands for Quality 


Our Edition De Luxe Desk illustrated above may be equip: with card index 
and letter filing metal trays of all sizes. These trays are hung on the drawer 
sides and are instantly removable. 

In addition to our line of office systems as illustrated in the above desk we also 
make a complete line of index cards and guides; vertical file guides and folders, etc. 


Our line of wood filing devices consists of some 250 pieces to meet every 


always, rests the eyes, improves appearance, keeps clean, doubles the 
fe life, costs less than other top materials of all kinds. 


Co Grand Rapids 
Michigan, U. S. A. 


Makers of Highest Quality Filing Devices, Filing Sup- 
plies and Edition De Luxe Desks. Write for catalogs. 


Give 
“Budget Books” 
to your savers! 


Our Household and Personal 
Account Books offer a practical 
way to encourage systematic 
saving. 

These handy booklets were 
originally designed at the request 
of several clients, and are now 
offered to banks in every city 
where they have not as yet been 


Write today for samples and 
prices (which are very reasonable). 


Bankers Publishing Co. 
Financial Advertising 
Theo. E. Reeves, Mgr. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Est. 1899. 


“Controlled Circulation” 


as it applies to the distribution of THE 
BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE is a 
phrase that should receive the serious 
consideration of every advertiser 
interested in the development of 
immediate business. 


ve that the 50,000 


ies 


Make us co; 
of THE BURROUGHS CLEARING 
HOUSE are sent to every bank and 
trust company in the United States. 
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Ribbons That 
Meet Every Test | 


Bankers and business men in all 
parts of the country are daily 
entrusting priceless records to 
Burroughs ribbons. 


These men have tried Burroughs 
ribbons. They found these rib- 
bons ready to stand all tests. 
And almost every day we hear 
an expression of satisfaction with 
the work of those ribbons or a 
report of an unusual test—such 
as a flood or other disaster—that 
brings to light the lasting quality 
of Burroughs impressions. 

You, too, can insure your price- 
less records merely by using 
good ribbons. 


Order from Your Burroughs 


Inspector 


The Burroughs Service Inspector 
in your neighborhood—the one 
that gives service on your Bur- 
roughs equipment—carries these 
quality ribbons. He can supply ! 
you today. 


Or you can get them direct from | 


BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 
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check. Generally he has the Way 
prepared so that if you do as he asks 
you will fall into a trap. Think up 
some different way to test him out. 

It is a curious fact that nine bank 
depositors out of ten believe that their 
banks are responsible for anything that 
may happen to their checks after they 
leave their hands, if they have carefully 
drawn them; they believe that their 
banks are responsible for the forgery 
of signatures and must make good the 
money they pay out on forged signa- 
tures; they believe too that the banks 
that pay forged checks must make 
good because the bank, only, was in- 
volved in the deal with the crook. 

The truth is that many losses have 
been paid on this basis but they were 
all for small amounts. W. L. Barn- 
hart, of the National Surety Compiny, 
who has studied this question of bank 
responsibility for a number of years, 
says that he does not know of a single 
instance of making good the loss with- 
out litigation when the bank loss ran 
into four figures or more. 

A great many banks have given 
thought to these facts and are con- 
templating the use of direct-by-mail 
methods to acquaint their depositors 
with the facts about responsibility in 
the case of forged, raised or altered 
checks, forged endorsements, etc. It 
is believed that a broadcast of this 
information will spur bank depositors 
to greater carefulness. 

Banks and lawyers agree that the 
depositor must use diligence” to 
write his check with the minimum 
chance of loss to his bank through the 
handling of his account. But the ques- 
tion is what is “due diligence?’ What 
was diligence”’ yesterday may be 
carelessness today. 

But foday there are certain definite 
rules for handling checks. The banks 
that acquaint their depositors with 
those rules and insist on their observ- 
ance will aid effectually in curbing 
forgery crimes. 


Customer-Ownership —The 
New Thrift Tendency 


(Continued from page 23) 


The moral for bankers in_ this 
interesting new movement seems to 
be, that there is still a world of room 
for selling the idea of thrift and true 
investment. In every community 
there is money that people do not bank 
or invest because they have never been 
directly asked to do so, or offered a 
definite investment. People who hoard 
savings in stockings and teapots are 
not our only financial morons. 

Like the advertising of savings 
facilities that began about twenly 
years ago, and the great Liberty Loan 
drives, this new movement is part of 
the nation’s economic education. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH. U.S.A 
FORM 4070-50M-1-23-ADV 
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Could find the owner? 


Shortly after Baker-Vawter had installed 
a complete record system in the Safety 
Deposit Vaults of a large bank, this inci- 
dent strikingly confirmed their choice. 

A young man, on this morning, having 
entered the vaults at 11:15 A.M. turned 
in to the manager a packet of bonds found 
in booth 3, where he had been clipping 
some of his own coupons. Not an identify- 
ing mark was on the package. $10,000 
worth of Liberties was inside. 

The Visit record showed 21 entrants 
that morning, three between 10:30 and 
11:15. The custodian could eliminate one 
of these; another found his papers intact 
when asked to check up; but the third re- 
ported having lost the bonds. This Baker- 
Vawter system saved $10,000 for the 
customer; the bank won a loyal friend. 


SIZEABLE package of Liberty Bonds 
was found in a coupon booth. They 
were turned in to the manager of the vaults. 


The Daily Visit Record enabled the 
bank to find the owner—an influential 
man. He was naturally very grateful. It 
was a fine thing for him—and for the bank. 


Do your Safety Deposit Records give you the 
sort of information you want at any time? Have 
you all the facts about Entrances, Rentals, Renew- 
als,and Payments at your immediate command? 


Baker-Vawter records have perfected the hand- 
ling of detail for thousands of banks during 35 
years. We’ve planned and perfected simple sys- 
tems that minimize risk and error. Our men are 
ready at your call for any information you want. 
The nearest one will come in response to your 
letter or telephone call. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


General Offices: Benton Harbor, Michigan 
We serve and sell direct - Our own offices in 55 cities 
Manufacturing Plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. + San Francisco, Cal. 
Holyoke, Mass. + Kansas City, Mo. 
Canadian Distributors 
Copeland-Chatterson, Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
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